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Our Arrangements for 1853. 





These were in some degree explained in our last; yet 
a more full development of our plans and purposes may 
not be inappropriate at this time. 

And in the first place, we desire that it should be dis- 
tinctly understood, that Taz Curttvaror is to be con- 
tinued as heretofore, and that, notwithstanding the redne- 
tion of its price to Firry Cents, there is to be no deteri- 
oration in the character of the work itself. Onthe con- 
trary, we assure our readers that we shall spare no pains 
to render Tae CuttivatTor more valuable than ever.— 
We are enabled to reduce its price, in consequence of its 
connection with our proposed weekly journal, and to 
increase its value from the fact that its contents will be 
made up from the best articles which appear in the rural 
department of the weekly sheet during the month. In 
this way, we published for many years at Rochester, the 
‘‘ Monthly Genesee Farmer,” in connection. with the 
weekly Genesee Farmer, previous to our connection 
with the Cultivator in 1840, and the system worked ad- 
mirably—so well indeed, that its entire success led to 
the adoption of our present arrangements. Let no one, 
therefore, fear that ‘‘ The Cultivator” will lose any of 
its interest, on account of its reduction in price; but let 
all its friends renew their efforts to extend its circulation, 
with the full assurance that, while, from the amount of 
reading matter it will contain, it will be altogether the 
cheapest of our agricultural journals, it will lose nothing 
of the high character it has so long sustained. 


In establishing Toe Country GENTLEMAN, we are but 
fulfilling a design we have had for some time in contem- 
plation. That the time has arrived for a weekly journal 
like the one we propose, we have abundant evidence in 
the increased attention now everywhere devoted to rural 
affairs—in the demand which has arisen for reliable and 
tested information on all subjects connected with rural 
improvement—in the formation and success of Agricul- 
tural and Horticultural Societies. and in the rapid in- 
crease of facts important to the cultivator of the soil, 
which all demand a more frequent medium of commu- 
nication with the public, than is afforded by our monthly 
journals. Beside this, and growing naturally out of the 
increased interest in agricultural subjects, there has 
sprung up a taste for rural decoration; and we believe 
the time has come, when, to that basis of solid improve- 
ment which we have so long advocated, there should be 
raised a superstructure in which beauty should combine 
with utility. Hence, in order to keep pace with the 





times, we must enlarge our scope so as to embrace all 
the topics enumerated in the prospectus, published last 
month, and which is republished on the last page of this 
paper. 

The Country GENTLEMAN—and we have deemed this 
title a most appropriate one for a paper devoted to the 
interests and improvement of the American farmer—vwill 
therefore embrace in its scope all those matters which 
particularly interest the cultivator of the farm, the gar- 
den, and the orchard, as well as those relating to rural 
improvement and decoration generally, while its Fireside 
Department will bea new and attractive feature of the 
paper, which will afford both instruction and amuse- 
ment to those who feel Jess interest in the practical ope- 
rations of the farm and garden. : 

The Country Gentleman will be beautifiully printed, 
handsomely illustrated, and filled with choice matter, 
calculated to instruct, improve, and elevate the charac. 
ter and standing of our rural population; and we recom. 
mend it to all our farmers who wish a weekly journal 
devoted to the advancement of their interests and im- 
provement. 

Those who desire only a monthly journal, will find 
Tue CuttivaTor now, as it ever has been, a safe and 
invaluable aid in directing their labors to the most profi- 
table results. , 

It may not be improper, in this place, to state that the 
publisher has no connection with any breeders of stock, 
or with any agricultural warehouse, or patent machines 
or manures—no business connection tosway him in favor 
of this or that establishment, nor any prejudices to in- 
duce him to swerve from what he believes will best pro- 
mote the interests of hissubscribers. While his columns 
are alike open to all, to advertise their wares, he will be 
careful to recommend nothing which he does not fully 
believe merits the commendation which may be given it. 





Readers, our plans for the future, are before you. If 
they meet your approbation, we ask your hearty co-op- 
eration, to enable us to carry them into successful ef- 
fect. We ask you to aid us by continuing your con- 
tributions to our pages—by making our journals known 
to your friends—by acting, so far as you can, as Agents 
to procure subscribers to Tue Country GENTLEMAN and 
Tue Cuttivator. The latter being now reduced to 374 
cents to clubs, we hope to receive much larger lists for 
it than heretofore, as no farmer, who has any correct es- 
timate of the practical value of its contents, can refuse 
to become a subscriber, if properiy solicited. 





0G Specimen Nos. of both our papers, with prospec- 
tuses. will be sent to all who desire to act as Agents. 
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Education of Animals. 





Thomas Day, the celebrated author of ‘‘ Sanford and 
Merton,” having among other eccentricities, adopted the 
notion that kind and familiar treatment of animals was 
all that was necessary to make them perfect specimens 
of docility, attempted to bring up a favorite colt on this 
principle. It proved a most serious and fatal mistake, 
for by a single kick of the animal, he lost his life. Re- 
straint is in the highest degree essential. But it should 
be the restraint of reason and of uniformity. No philoso- 
pher can understand sooner the relation of cause and 
effect, than a domestic animal, so far as regards its own 
pleasures and pains. We have seen horses, which were 
used for driving a ferry-boat, pass unled from the stable 
to the boat, step on board, walk to the machinery and 
‘ back ” themselves downwards through a narrow door, 
on the wheel, ready for work, entirely unattended, while 
most other horses could scarcely be driven on board.— 
An invariable feeding of oats, immediately following the 
act, sufficiently accounted for this remarkable movement. 
The animal quickly understood the connection between 
his position on the machinery, and his breakfast. A uni- 
form infliction of ‘* pains and penalties,” will in particu- 
Jar cases accomplish as much as an appeal to the appe- 
tite, if under certain conditions, which we shall soon 
explain. We have never failed, except ina single in- 
stance, to reduce the most terrific kickers among cows, 
to permanent quietness and submission, in less than three 
days, by always following with a single stroke of the whip, 
every attempted blow of the hoof. Butit was quite essen- 
tial that the conditions, just alluded to, should be strictly 
observed, namely: 1. That perfect calmness should 
be preserved, for how can one govern another, when he 
cannot govern himself. 2. That every warlike attempt, 
whether it result in upsetting the milk-pail, or only in 
an abortive stroke against the air, should be punished 
preciscly alike, for the animal has nothing to do with 
results; itis the bad dispositidh we wish to subdue.— 
3. A single blow only should be given for each offence, 
for in this case, the dread is greater than the pain—but 
if repeated, the terror instantly ceases, and a feeling of 
fury and resentment usurps its place. It is surprising 
how quickly the connection between the kick and the 
invariable stroke is impressed upon the animal’s per- 
ceptions, by this course. We know a person who tried 
this treatment on a cow so untractable as to be milked 
with difficulty even when tied with a strong rope, and 
after the third milking she was ever after as quiet as a 
kitten ina cradle. A single stroke on the thigh for each 
kick, and a single cut across the nose, for each attempt 
to run, was the whole remedy. 


We have just stated that this remedy never failed ex- 
cept ina single instance. In this case the animal pos- 
sessed an extraordinary degree of natural shrewdness, 
and perceived at once the firmness and self-possession 
about to be encountered, and consequently suspended 
her bad tricks until others resumed the charge of her. 

Needless severity, may we not say cruelty, spoils the dis. 
position of more animals than all other causes put together. 
In all the successful cases we have stated, a familiar, kind, 
and soothing manner was constantly practiced, and se- 





verity only on the actual commission of a bad deed. The 
most successful trainer of oxen we ever knew, pursued 
towards the young animals, an invariable course of kind 
treatment, always insisting however on having ultimately 
his own way. In the first place, having obtained several 
yoke of steers for the commencement of his operations, 
and enclosing them in a sufficient yard, his first object 
was to make them familiar with his presence. For this 
purpose he continued for some hours to pass constantly 
among them, touching with his hand as occasion offered, 
but never frightening. By degrees, they would allow 
him to handle them freely. The ox-bow was next ap- 
plied to their necks, and by gently pressing or pulling, 
they would soon give up, and follow where he insisted 
they should go. In this way everything desired was 
accomplished—and not only so, but in the best manner 
possible, for it was a common remark that these oxen 
were more thoroughly trained than any others in the 
country. A slight motion of the whip, or alow word 
of command, was only required to induce instant obedi- 
ence—no “‘ terrors of the lash,” no vociferous screams, 
so commonly considered necessary in driving oxen, were 
ever needed. 


There can be no question that nearly or quite all un. 
managable and fractious animals, are made so chiefly 
through bad treatment—the only way to cure them we 
have already pointed out. We shall mention a few in- 
stances of this bad treatment—because it is often as use- 
ful to show how a thing should not be done, as to give 
the best rules. Domestic animals and children are often 
mismanaged in precisely the same way. Thus, a child is 
sometimes severely punished for a misfortune, and slightly 
reproved for a crime; carelessness, resulting in the frac- 
ture of a costly looking-glass, is visited with a heavy 
penalty; but if, by mere duck, the glassis not broken, 
the thing is very quietly passed over, even though the 
intention may be far worse. In the same way we have 
seen the accidental upsetting of ‘‘a swimming pail of 
milk,” followed with a torrent of blows upon the poor 
animal’s back, while the most spiteful kick, ‘‘ with malice 
prepense,”’ but hitting nobody, escaped the vengeance of 
the law. Milkmaids and milkmen, sometimes endure 
for a while, and with a great deal of patience, the trou- 
blesome tricks of badly educated animals, without even 
an expression intelligible to them, disapproving of their 
misdeeds; but when patience departs, vengeance arrives, 
and a thorough storm pours down its terrors. This is 
the way to ruin any beast. We once knew a very clever 
farmer, (using the adjective in its American sense,) who 
committed the milking of the cows to his two boys, who, 
sometimes teasing the animals, found them rather in- 
tractable. To punish them for ‘‘ running away,” they 
were driven into the yard again, and there received a 
due infliction from whips, clubs, and stones. The ani- 
mals, looking into cause and effect, discoved that if they 
kept their distance they escaped torture, and hence in a 
little while it became impossible to approach them, which 
the good natured farmer accounted for by expressing the 
opinion that ‘‘ they really had the Old Harry in them?” 

We have written the more freely on this subject, be. 


cause it is obviously a matter of very great importance, 
so far as the comfort and satisfaction of farming are con- 
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cerned, as well as the moral influences of shunning what- 
ever chafes the temper, or strengthens vindictive pas- 
sions. There are fifteen million cattle in our country, 
and it becoms an interesting question whether the chil- 
dren of farmers, who are to spend a large share of their 
lives among them, are taught to regard them all as like 
wild beasts, the objects of fear, dread, or vengeance ; or 
to look upon “‘ the sight of animals enjoying life,’ under 
humane treatment, as an important source of rural gra- 
tification, to say nothing of the feelings of humanity to- 
wards human beings, which must inevitably be cherished 
and increased by the cultivation of humanity towards 
the brute creation. 


a 
~oe¢ 





Theory and Practice of Farming. 





Very much is written and said on the theory and prac- 
tice of agriculture at the present day. When thiscomes 
from a reliable source it is often timely and judicious; 
but on the other hand too much comes from visionary 
theorists, who write to display the graces of style and 
establish a reputation. It may not be difficult to secure 
a literary reputation among the well-read residents of 
our large towns and cities, but farmers do not judge by 
the same standard. 


A short time since I listened to an agricultural ad- 
dress, at a plowing match, on which occasion the orator 
went on to say how easy a matter it was to master this 
scientific farming. For instance, it was just as easy to 
raise nine hundred bushels of carrots on an acre, as one 
hundred ; the only difference being in the use of special 
manures, and a little extra cultivation. Again, if the 
soil was thoroughly plowed and sfib-soiled, no crop 
would ever suffer from drouth. Farther, he stated, that 
six weeks study in the winter, would give any farmer 
knowledge enough of chemistry to analyse his own soil. 
Then, in growing the peach, all that is necessary to have 
the trees live as long as they used to forty or fifty years 
ago, is that they should be pruned close to the ground, 
when first set out, and then shortened in once in two or 
three years. There was nothing said about the different 
diseases which affect the peach—the yellows, blight, and 
curled leaf. More peach trees have, probably, been de- 
stroyed by the yellows, than all other diseases, and so 
far as my knowledge extends, no certain remedy has been 
found for its fatal attacks. No cultivation will prevent 
it, nothing but the extermination, root and branch, of 
the diseased trees, will check its spread in the orchard. 
Careful cultivation, pruning in some way, will undoubt- 
edly make the trees more healthy, and lengthen the pe- 
riod of their life. 


As to learning enough of chemistry in six weeks to an- 
alyse a soil, I know it cannot be done, and have the best 
authority for saying so. It is only by practical chemists, 
who are deeply learned in the science, and have facilities 
for analysing soils, that anything can be successfully done. 

Special manures, such as guano, poudrette, bone-dust, 
&c., are good in their place, and should be used by 
farmers more than they are. But after all, the principal 
resource of the farmer lies in his barn-yard, and whoever 
allows his stable manure to run to waste, calculating to 
depend on special manures, makes a great mistake. 





Their cost is so great that no farmer can depend on them 
for his principal manure, unless he lives near a large 
market city, where land is dear, and produce propor- 
tionably high. 

The orator also stated that there was no necessity of 
having a grain crop lodge, if it was only properly culti- 
vated. Thatis, if plenty of lime and silicates were added 
to the soil, instead of barn-yard manure, the grain would 
always stand upright. Now, to say the least, this is 
true only in a limited degree. Everybody knows that a 
tall, heavy crop of grain, is more liable to lodge than a 
short, light one. The reason for this may be partially 
the absence of silicates, but more particularly the law of 
gravitation. Spring grains, which grow rapidly, are 
more liable to lodge than winter crops, such as rye and 
wheat, which grow more slowly and derive more silica 
to support the stalk. 


It has always been my purpose, in writing, to tell plain, 
practical truth, and not to indulge in any puffing or gas- 
blowing, which isa species of dishonesty. It has become 
quite fashionable of late for men to talk of scientific ag- 
riculture, as though it were the most simple, easy thing 
in the world. The agricultural literature of the day, 
has increased tenfold in the past few years, and this speaks 
well for the progress of farming inthe future. Butafter 
all, it is the every-day working farmer, who sustains the 
business, and with their improvement, as a whole, will 
agriculture advance. Some “ agricultural talkers” seem 
to think that it is only five or six years since farming has 
been practiced scientifically. Now, this a mistake. 
There were those, fifty years ago, who studied as severe- 
ly, and labored as successfully, as any farmer of the pre- 
sent day. Their number was less it is true, but they 
were in advance of theagein which they lived. Not long 
since, an editorial appeared in the New-York Tribune, 
on New Farming. After recounting what science has 
done for manufactures and the mechanic arts, the editor 
says: ‘‘ But farming lingers in the back ground. The 
plow that cuts the soil of an American prairie, though 
greatly inproved, is substantially the same instrument as 
that sung by the poet of Syracuse or Mantua,” &c. 


The plow, without doubt, is one of the most ancient of 
agricultural implements, as well as the most useful. In 
the days of Pliny, the philosopher, it is said the plow 
was simply a crooked stick, pointed, and the team that 
drew it was ‘‘ a woman and an ass” yoked together. The 
Tribune then goes on to compare agricultural im- 
provements with recent inventions, such as the telegraph, 
spinning-jennies, &c., leaving farming, of course, a long 
way intherear. Ifthe Tribune thinks that the majority 
of farm labor is to be done by machinery, we think he is 
in error. We do not attempt to set bounds to what hu- 
man invention may accomplish for the farmer, but who- 
ever imagines that machines will supercede back-bone 
labor, is romancing on a subject which will not be likely 
to gain mnch from his efforts. As a case, illustrating 
this new farming, the editor mentions the improvements 
made on the farm of Mr. Mercut, of England. One of 
the principal features in his management, is the use ofa 
large tank into which all refuse matter and liquids are 
collected. The contents of this are carried by large iron 
pipes to every part of his farm, and thrown by a steam 
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engine to any desired place. Every machine that can 
save labor is employed, and special manures are used 
without stint. 

This experiment proves what one scientific man with 
an immense fortune at hisdisposal cando. But doesthe 
Tribune suppose that this is to be the standard for all 
English or American farmers infuture? It is very well 
for Mr. MeeEcut to say that, with all his outlay, his farm 
pays him fair interest in the increase of crops and im- 
provement of the soil, but all farmers have not the means 
to carry on business on such a scale, the prudence to 
manage it, or such market as to justify a like expendi- 
ture. We doubt whether a half-dozen farmers in Eng- 
land will repeat the experiments Mr. Meecur has made. 
The impracticability of carrying theories into execution 
has blasted many a plausible scheme. 


The Tribune speaks as if it supposed that the applica- 
tion of machinery to agriculture was a new thing. Im- 
plements and machines have been steadily improving for 
the last thirty years, and more has been done in the last 
ten years than in the previous half century. We do 
not, however, consider it of so much importance that 
steam engines be introduced, as that farmers themselves 
improve. We are now probably a quarter of a century 
in advance of England in the use of improved farm im- 
plements and labor-saving machines, while England may 
be as much in advance of us in the thorough culture of 
the soil in some of her best districts. Not one farmer in 
ten avails himself of all the improvements in his reach 
for the cultivation of his soil. And so it is with our 
mechanics. A majority of them are mere ‘‘hewers of 
wood and drawers of water,” while a few keep up or are 
in advacce of the age, and give tone and character to 
their employment. 

Harvesting machines, revolving horse rakes, and im- 
proved plows, are great aids in farm labor, and their use 
has brought about a marked change in the last ten years. 
Harvesters will be confined mostly to the grain-growing 
regions of the south and west, while in New-England the 
grain cradle will be chiefly used. The sickle is still used 
extensively in Great Britain, and we doubt whether a 
Yankee grain cradle was known in England until exhibited 
there at the World’s Fair. 

Improvement is the watch-word of the times, and if 
we do not answer readily to its call, we must be left be- 
hind. L. Duranp. Derby, Ct., Oct. 14, 1852. 
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Poverty and Procrastination. 


Cold weather is coming in good earnest. Sheep huddle 
together in some corner; cattle seek protection from 
the wind by standing close to the side of the barn; poul- 
try are standing on one leg under the shelter of some 
equally defenceless cart; pigs gather about the kitchen 
door in sullen silence. I am too poor to provide conve- 
niences for my stock, exclaims the sluggish farmer, they 
must wait another year. 

It isa chilling autumn night. The hollow wind sighs 
mournfully as it sweeps the bare branches of the trees, 
and pierces with a shrill whistle the crevices of the 
sluggard’s house, making him draw nearer to the half 
smothered fire, which flickers on the hearth. I am too 





poor to repair my house and prepare dry wood, sighs the 
shivering man; Iwill try to do it another year. 


The wood-shed has yielded up its last stick of decayed 
fuel, and the yard has been gleaned of its last basket of 
chips, belonging properly to the manure heap, The far- 
mer has yoked his unwilling cattle, and is about to repair 
to his wood-lot for a load of dry limbs and fallen trees, 
but meets with an unexpected hindrance to his benevo- 
lent intentions. The sled which experienced much hard 
usage the preceding season,and has been watered by all 
the summer’s rain and chilled by the autumn frosts 
snaps its tongue with the first pull of the cattle—‘‘ Hang 
my luck,” ejaculates the ill-starred man. ‘‘ Was ever 
one so unfortunate,”’ echoes the wife as she thinks of the 
smouldering fire and the half-cooked dinner that is to 
be. The vexed sufferer solaces himself, however, with 
the idea that poverty is the basis of his misfortunes, and 
that when he shall have grown rich in spite of such 
ruinous losses, he shall put everything to rights. 

Thanksgiving, with its good cheer, has passed, and the 
district school is to commence on Monday. The chil- 
dren have been living in the prospective for some days, 
andnot a few plans for fun, or perhaps improvement, 
have been matured. The farmer’s son, a thoughtful, 
bright-eyed boy, who has driven the cows to pasture the 
live-long summer, presided over the luncheon and the 
jug of drink, picked up the potatoes, and been the 
man of all work, asks of his father a favor, which he 
thinks is richly deserved—two new books for the winter’s 
school. He tells his father how the other boys of his 
class are to have them, how he shall fall behind them 
wtithout this assistance—how he will study, and work 
harder next summer if he can have them, and that 
they will cost only one dollar. But his imploring looks 
and earnest language avail nothing with the father. He 
says not an encouraging word, but simply mutters—‘ I 
did’nt have books—I am too poor to buy them; you 
must wait another year.” 


An agent for an Agricultural Journal, seeing the for- 
lorn appearance of the premises, and thinking ignorance 
must have caused such bad management, presents his 
paper, asking for his name and four shillings. ‘‘O! it’s 
no use,” exclaims the farmer—‘‘ I don’t believe in book 
farming; I am too poor, you must wait another year.” 

So year after year the poverty-stricken and procrasti- 
nating farmer drags on, lamenting the fortune which his 
own negligence renders inevitable, making his family 
equally miserable with himself, by denying them the 
means of improvement—too ignorant and too poor to grow 
wiser or richer. Almost as easily may the leopard change 
its spots or the ethiopian his skin, as a man be induced 
to change his course of life. and we have reason to be- 
lieve that this unfortunate man will to his dying day, 
consider himself the victim of untoward circumstances, 
the son of misfortune, and the sport of destiny, instead 
of secking in his own improvidence the cause of his bad 
luck. 





— 


Goop axnp Bap Farms.—A tenacre field, eosting 
fifty dollars per acre, and ditched, manured and improv- 
ed, at fifty dollars more, so as to give double crops, is 
much more valuable and profitable than twenty acres 
unimproved, costing the same money. 
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Female Education and Influence. 


The language of this extract, from Tos. B. AnpEen’s 
Address before the Putnam Co. Ag. Society, is not more 
beautiful than its sentiment is true. The character of 
those who are to be the farmers of the next generation, 
the principles which are to guide them, the homes which 
they are to have, will, in no inconsiderable degree, de- 
pend upon the mothers, who give the first impress to 
the susceptible nature of the child. We are glad to no- 
tice this happy allusion, and wish that this truth were 
more frequently presented on similar occasions. The 
mother is the very life of home, and as are the homes 
of a people so are their lives. If purity reign here—if 
high thoughts and right motives be taught here, the 
great question of life is settled, before the child leaves the 
paternal roof; 


Home associations and home influence are to be im- 
planted and brought to maturity, by her who reigns in 
every domestic circle, and who alone possesses the key 
to our moral nature. The mother, who, from earliest 
infancy, has watched the slow development of latent 
energies, alone can ward off the worldly influence of 
school training, and fit her son to go forth into the world, 
prepared to meet, combat, and conquer the evils and 
temptations that skirt the paths of undeviating truth and 
moral principle. Man has not the same opportunity, 
nor has he the peculiar capacity for studying the char- 
acter of children. When men are prepared for any 
particular profession, their education, beyond a certain 
poiut, is carried forward with a view to the particular 
requirements of that profession. Should not the mother 
whose field of action is, beyond a doubt, a separate and 
peculiar sphere, be invested with similar advantages?— 
And how is thisend to be brought about—how is this high 
moral character and harmonizing influence to be implant- 
ed? I answer, educate your daughters; throw within the 
domestic circle those excellencies of character which 
you take particular pains to admire when abroad. Let 
benevolence, simplicity of character, truthfulness and 
charity towards your neighbor, bea constant theme of ad- 
miration and remark, and not only in the family circle, 
but in those gatherings of relatives and friends so con- 
stantly recurring in every community. Cultivate a love 
for music, and that grandeur and loveliness of nature 
which your own hills and valleys constantly present in 
the never ending panorama of the seasons. Point tothe 
industry of the ant, the prudence of the bee, the con- 
tentment of the poor who trust in God. Early nurse a 
taste for flowers, for through every season they stalk in 
beauty through your woods and meadows, inviting you 
to a communion that brings with it no bitter thoughts. 
Every child will remember the little spot of ground set 
apart within the cottage door-yard, to beguile its hours 
of play, and years cannot erase from his memory the halo 
thus cast around his home. When I invite you to the 
field of flowers, understand me not to mean the favorites 
of other climes, (though I would not exclude them,) but 
the gems of nature which are to be found in your own for- 
ests and lowlands—something that is within the reach of 
all, and equalling, if not surpassing, in beauty, the natives 
of warmer climes. The rhododendron, the kalmia or 
laurel, the azalia, the orchis, the alder leaved clethera, 
the lobelia cardinalis or cardinal flower, together with 
its varieties. and the gentiana crinata or fringed gentian, 
are among those most conspicnous; the modest hepatica 
or liverwort, anemone or wind flower, and dog-tooth 
violet, are the first to greet us in the spring, like a mes- 
senger of peace, bearing assurance of Winter’s relenting 
grasp. For such I would invite you to labor: for the 
trouble of removing the soil will teach the useful lesson, 
that the food must be adapted to the plant; at the same 
time, it inspires that contentment of feeling which our 
happiness places beyond price. She who, by such an 





education, is made a truly valuable wife, best fitted to ; 


discharge the duties of a mother’s high office, is also pre- 





pared to meet those strokes of adversity which are the 
common lot, and still with cheerfulness walk on, guided 
by that principle ‘‘ which maketh all things right.” 
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Analysis of the Cucumber—Cucumis sativus. 








Two varieties only were examined, the Early Long 
Prickly and the White Spine. They were in a fit con- 
dition for table use. Length of the fruit of the Early 
Long Prickly 64 inches, diameter 13 inches. Length of 
the fruit of the White Spine 5 inches, diameter 14 inches 


Percentage of Water, Dry Matterand Ash 


Long Prickly White Spine 
fruit. fruit. 
Percentage 06 WE. sven vexs 96.364 96 . 605 
dry matter,...... 3.636 3.395 
- Ws csc se 362 382 
” ash in dry matter, 9.955 11.252 


In the fruit of this plant we see a remarkable instance 
of the extent to which water may exist ina plant. But 
about 341bs. of dry matter is contained in 1001bs. of the 
fresh fruit. One ton would contain but about 70 Ibs. of 
dry matter. Hence one ton of fresh cucumber fruit 
contains less dry matter than 14 bushels of wheat. One 
ton of fruit, of the Long Prickly, contains, of inorganic 
matter, 7.24lbs. One ton of the White Spine, 7.44.— 
27 ,624 lbs. of the fresh fruit of the Long Prickly variety, 
and 26,178 lbs. of the fruit of the White Spine variety, 
give each 100 lbs. of inorganic matter. These 100 lbs. of 
inorganic matter are severally constituted as follows: 


100 Ibs. ash of  —- 100 Ibs. ash of 
a: Pric — White Spine. 


CG GI oc vane éseceecees 13.25 13.26 
ND neo onexc> +2 Vee decsatewen 0.70 . 0.80 
eee 18.90 17.26 
Phosphate of iron, . bari wst<d sunken ee 3.10 2.74 
DN hniko00+54 5 0056 tktus etbennnsie 4.30 4.40 
DIUM 6 6005.040559's secesessessee 0.20 0.34 
Pouish, pw Ws Hes 6S eo Suh cekd co08 oa 23.20 23.50 
DEL ehncsndndas <heestennsaeneniee 33.75 33.86 
SEG his. sbuondeds sve eetebseeepe 1.10 1.46 
NIN DON bras :5 09 42048, = 0:0 69% 0.90 1.40 
ONEGRIS TAROT, ....0.ccccces 0c « WEDS. trace. 

99.40 98.42 


The inorganic matter, as is seen, is composed mostly 
of phosphoric acid, potash and soda. This would indi- 
cate that ashes, bones, and common salt, would be an 
excellent inorganic manure for them. 


Proximate Organic Analysis. 


100 Ibs. Long Prickly. 1001bs. White Spine. 
Fresh fruit. Dry fruit. Fresh fruit. Dry fruit, 








AlltaMeN,...sccccesscee 356 7.778 347 Hf 699 
CEEGIN, 2. voces cocsees 040 0.872 -062 1.357 
Da dkks saisanes 304 7.736 . 264 5.2894 
Sugar and extract, . 2.926 67 . 756 3.036 0.065 
POR dicnics 500s sensed . G02 0.044 -003 66.624 
Chiorophyl, .....+.000-.0¢ .006 0.132 005 0.108 
Fat, wax and resin, .... .031 0.62 .029 0.629 
Fiber, pbbebe gadecesaeee® .961 21.000 -£26 17.924 
oo ere 4.576 100.000 4.572 100.000 
WU Onc dncycececsevoss 95.354 99.921 


In the proximate organic analyses I obtained less water 
than I did when the percentage of water, dry matter and 
ash were determined. This resulted from the fact that 
portions used for the proximate analyses lost some of 
their water by evaporation before the analyses were com- 
menced. 

Besides the above bodies, the cucumber contains a 
smal] quantity of malic acid, and a still smaller quantity 
of citric. One ton of the fresh fruit of the Long Prickly 
variety contains of sugar 56.52 Ibs., of albumen and ca- 
sein 7.8lbs., of dextrine and starch7.12]bs. One ton of 
the fresh fruit of the White Spine contains of albumea 


and casein 818 ]hs., of dextrine and starch 5.94 Ibs., of 
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sugar 60.72lbs. By far the greater part of the dry mat- 
ter of the cucumber is sugar. 

Ultimate Organic Analysis. 
Loug Prickly. White Spine. 
. 1.236 1.301 


Re reer Vorkeeel mae 

i, ee erdaswes ished 41.806 41.832 
Carbon,..... vo derkdewd nailed emualhn ceasl 40.954 40.467 
op ee heen 6.879 6.723 
ENOPFANIC MAWET, coccicvcrccccscsccese 9.955 11.252 


The indigestibility of the cucumber is almost prover- 
bial. In fact it has scarcely a parallel example in ali the 
cultivated edible plants. In studying its composition, 
we can searcely refrain from making the inquiry: What 
does this much esteemed fruit contain, to unfit it so 
much for easy digestion? 

One would naturally suppose, from the tendency it 
has to pass through the digestive organs without being ma- 
terially acted upon by the digestive process, like most oth- 
er food, that it is constituted of bodies, which are either 
deleterious to the system, or are not essential to its com- 
position. If we refer to the analysis, however, we find 
that the bodies which compose it, are found in nutri- 
tious healthy food, and are all quite harmless; in fact, 
the most of them go to build up and support the several 
tissues of the human body, and are necessary to their 
healthy nutrition and growth. We, hence, must con- 
clude that the indigestibility of this fruit, cannot depend 
upon the kind of matter of which it is composed. 

Suppose now we examine the relative proportions in 
which the several bodies unite to form this fruit, to see 
if there can be anything in this direction which will 
throw light upon the matter. We find, in the forego- 
ing analysis, all the bodies in very smal] proportion, with 
the single exception of water. The per centage of this 
in the fresh fruit, is equal to about v6 per cent. May 
we not infer that this very large per centage of water has 
something todo in retarding digestion? It is well known 
that all of those fruits which contain a very large pro- 
portion of water, such as the watermelon, green apple. 
cherry, currants, &c., are very apt, when taken in quan- 
tities, and without admixture with other food, to pro- 
duce like unpleasant symptoms, and pass through the 
stomach and intestines without being scarcely acted upon 
at all by the powerful solvents of these organs. Water, 
however, does not seem to be the only body in food. 
which when in great excess, may appear to retard diges- 
tion. Other substances, as cascin, albuinen, fat, sugar, 
&e., when in large proportion, appear to produce like 
results. For instance, cheese—which is composed princi- 
pally of casein, but contains also in small quantity, quite 
all the constituents of the animal body—when eaten alone, 
and in quantities, produces symptoms somewhat similar 
to those produced by the cucumber, and is voided in a 
similar undigested state. The same may be said of food 
composed principally of either albumen, fat, sugar, &c. 

May we then not infer from the above, and numerous 
other examples, which readily will suggest themselves 
to every one who observes, that food suited to easy di- 
gestion must contain, not only the ingredients of which 
the tissues are composed, but these ingredients must 
bear some simple relative proportion to each other.— 
That is, they should be in such proportion as is best suited 
to furnish nourishment to the system with the least pos- 
sible loss of undigested material. J. H. Sauispery, 
M.D. dlibany, Dec. 16, 1852. 








Agriculture of Sullivan County. 





Eps. Cuttivator—Knowing that you have a large 
number of subscribers in our county, and believing that 
we are scarcely known as agriculturists, I have thought 
that some account of its resources and capability of pro- 
duction would be interesting to a portion of your readers. 

In order to a proper understanding of these, a short 
description of the geography of the county will be ne- 
cessary. Previonsto the digging of the Erie canal, there 
was considerable emigration to the county. notwithstand- 
ing thealmost insurmountable barrier to entrance, which 
the Shawangunk Mountains—the alps of New-York— 
stretching from the north to the south the whole length 
of the eastern boundary, formed, and also a belt of bar- 
ren land from four to six miles in width, running par- 
allel with the mountains and valley. Most of the land 
on the east side of the mountains has been ina good state 
of cultivation for many years, as well as the valley on 
the west side. Farming in these sections is on a good 
basis, and has been the chief business for a long time.— 
The Delaware and Hudson canal extends through this 
valley. A large portion of the northern and central parts 
of the county lies in ridges and valleys, and was former. 
ly covered with dense forests of beech, maple, hemlock, 
bass-wood and birch. 

Previous to the construction of the Erie canal, con- 
siderable of these lands were sold for farming purposes, 
and in many instances at high prices, but after that chan- 
nel was opened, emigration was diverted to the west 
and continued in that direction for many years. Farm. 
ing was much neglected, and most farmers made lum- 
bering a business, much to the injury of their farms.— 
The roads were extremely bad; the principal ones lead- 
ing into the county from the east, crossing at right angles 
all the high mountain ridges. The Delaware and Hud- 
son canal, which was finished, if I mistake not, in 1825, 
gave a new impetustoagriculture, making a better home 
market for the produce. It also had the effect to make 
goods cheaper than when dealers were obliged to cart 
them some forty miles from Newburgh. 

About the year 1812, a few capitalists from Green co., 
came and erected large tanneries, which furnished a 
nearer and better home market for produce. As a con- 
sequence, a portion of our farmers gave more attention 
to their business; while a large number commenced 
peeling bark and lumbering. 

The business of lumbering now began in good earnest. 
Most of it from this section found its market in the city 
of New-York, through the canal. The lumbering and 
manufactories helped to build the flourishing villages 
along the canal, and these villages not having a farming 
country around them were principally manufacturing 
ones, Which tended to benefit the home market. Tan- 
ning proved profitable, and many enterprising capitalists 
were led to engage in it, which had a tendency to in- 
crease the lumbering, as the lumber was lighter and 
easier to handle after being stripped of the bark. This 
increase of business necessarily brought in a great num- 
ber of mechanics and workingmen, farmers included.— 
The tanning business was at first confined to the northern 


and central sections of the county, but gradually was 
extended over the entire county. Since the building 
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of the Erie railroad, which extends along the south- 
western part of the county, that section is now being 
settled rapidly, and the land cleared up; but the county 
is yet so new that little is known of itscapacity. The tan- 
ners use the bark, and the lumbermen prepare the tim- 
ber and send it down the Delaware river in raftsto Phila- 
delphia, or on the Erie railroad to New-York. Of late 
years the timber is becoming scarce, and farmers have 
turned their attention successfully to agriculture. The 
land proves equal, if not superior, to any in the State 
for dairying purposes, as well as for raising stock. It 
is peculiarly adapted to the raising of sheep. The butter 
produced here ranks equal to any in market. The 
county is not a wheat growing district, but nearly all 
other grains are grown in perfection. The potato flou- 
rishes remarkably well; whether owing to the peculiar 
composition of the soil, I will not now pretend to 
say. 

I will, however, call attention to one fact in connec- 
tion with the crop. I find by referring to the late cen- 
sus, that the potato crop has increased in this county, 
from 1845 to 1850, 43,194 bushels, while the same crop 
in the State has decreased 7,255,056 bushels. Also, 
that in 1845, we had 68,525 acres of cleared land, and 
in 1850, 94,425 acres; an increase in five years of 25,900 
acres. Also the following increase of grain and other 
products; rye, 27,976 bush.; corn, 82,167 bush.; buck- 
wheat, 26,487 bush.; butter, 60,533 lbs.; cheese, 50,670 
lbs. The population in 1845, was 18,727, in 1850, 25,- 
090; an increase of 6,363. In 1850, the county pro- 
duced 10,225 pounds of honey and bees-wax. From 
these items may be gathered something of the capacity 
of the county, for productions, and its present rate of 
increase. 

The facilities of getting to market, are recently much 
improved by the construction of several plank roads, 
which bring us within a day’s journey of the city of New- 
York. The Shawangunk mountains are now crossed 
with ease, and the county, with all its natural disadvan- 
tages, ranks high in internal improvements. Those who 
formerly crossed the high hills, would be surprised to 
find us now accessible by roads running along our val- 
leys and streams. 


Most kinds of fruit do well in the northernand central 
portions of the county. Apples aud plums would equal 
any of those grown in the river counties, if equal care 
was bestowed on their cultivation. 

There are thriving villages springing up all over the 
county, with beautiful churches, where the different 
evangelical denominations weekly meet to give praise and 
thanksgiving to the most High. There are two institu- 
tions oi learning of high order; one at Monticello, the 
other at Liberty. The district school houses are mostly 
new, of large dimensions, beautiful in construction, and 
convenient. The schoolsare generally of a superior char- 
acter. The climate is remarkaljy healthy; there is no 
county where the per centage of deaths is lower than 
inthis. Land is at present from 25 to 30 per cent cheaper 
than in most counties, possessing the same fertility, and 
equal facilities for marketing produce. Good improved 
farms may be bought at pricee ranging from $20 to $40 
per acre, according to improvement and location. 





The county offers great inducements to agriculturists 
at the present time. Our home market is better than 
that of New-York, and our premium crops prove that 
the soil is not inferior to that of other sections of the 
State. There is now going on an agricultural and geo- 
logical survey of the county, which will probably be 
completed during the coming winter. This will show 
our agricultural and other resources, and give analyses 
of the soil, so that farmers may know with more cer- 
tainty, what manures to apply to their soil, and how to 
save laborin the use of those already abundant on their 
farms. There is to be a history written of the county, 
and a map published locating all the roads, villages, 
lakes, ponds, rivers, and each man’s farm. Yours tauly, 
Loran Suitrno. Liberty, Sullivan co., Nov. 1852. 


——_—_——_~@e—_—__— 


Condition and Resources of Canada West. 





The Cultivator, since its first establishment, has re- 
ceived a liberal patronage from all the British American 
Colonies, and the Upper Canadians, especially, have been 
liberal supporters of the agricultural press. But com. 
paratively little is known of the agriculture of our Bri- 
tish neighbors, as but few American travellers of distine- 
tion sojourn north of the lakes; and therefore, beyond a 
mere commercial intercourse, little is known of the poli- 
tical and social institutions, and the literature, tastes, and 
habits of some two millions of people, who inhabit our 
northern frontier. We have taken some pains to become 
acquainted with the actual condition of the agriculture 
of Canada West, hoping that some new and important 
features might be brought under notice, which would 
contribute to the further development and improvement 
of American agriculture, and at the same time bea 
source of edification and profit to the readers of our pa- 
per. The facts thus elicited, will be laid before the pub. 
lic, in a series of short articles. which will embrace all 
the practical details that would be thought interesting 
and valuable to those interested in the acqnisition of 
sound agricultural knowledge. 

The differences that exist between American and Ca- 
nadian agriculture, is greater than possibly could have 
been supposed. Contrary to expectation, much of the 
prevailing practice, if incorporated upon American ag- 
riculture, would be an improvement, and on the other 
hand our Canadian neigbhors could find much in our ag- 
ricultnre that would impart an additional lustre to theirs, 
What these differences are, in the main, will be critically 
examined, so that the most striking improvements prac. 
ticed by our neighbors may be engrafted upon the agri- 
culture of this country, so far as applicable to our pecu- 
liar requirements. Theearly inhabitants of Canada were 
those who attached themselves to the British standard 
during the struggle for American Independence. One 
of the earliest governors of Upper Canada, in the early 
part of the present century, issued a proclamation, and 
caused it to be largely circulated among the northern, 
eastern and middle States. in which the climate and soil 
for agriculture was highly extolled, at the same time of- 
fering free grants of land to any of the American citizens 
who would prefer being under monarchial institutions 
to republican. A very large emigration of Quakers, 
Dunkards, and other religious denominations, who 
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would take no part in the struggle for American 
fiberty. availed themselves of this offer, and these, with 
the other class mentioned, formed the pioneer settlers of 
Canada West. Pretty soon after the war of 1812, an 
emigration from the British Islands commenced, and 
gradually extended till the year 1830, from which time 
up to the present, the average increase from that source, 
has been some 30,000 annually, consisting of English, 
Irish and Scotch, in nearly equal numbers. This im- 
mense influx of foreign population has stamped upon 
Canadian agriculture not a few indelible features, which, 
to an inquiring mind, must form a theme of no small in- 
terest, as it is presumable that a system of agriculture 
successfully practiced north of the lakes would be equal- 
ly applicable to the soil, climate and circumstances of 
the people living nearly in the same latitude south of 
those lakes. The differences, then, that seem to exist 
between the western Canadians and the American farm- 
ers, may be clearly traced to this one fact, that the En- 
glish and Scotch farmers, in establishing their new homes 
in the colony, bronght with them their early prejudices 
and habits, and so soon as they became in the ascenden- 
cy. all other systems merged into the British practice; 
while on the other hand, the peculiar features of our ag- 
riculture have been proof against much foreign innova- 
tion, and the Europeans of all ranks have readily adopt- 
ed it, as fast as they established themselves in their new 
homes. 

The first thing that would attract the attention of the 
American farmer, in travelling through the Canadas, is 
the strange, cumbrous, and seemingly unique aprzarance 
of the plows, which consist of as great a variety of pat- 
terns, as do the plows of our country. These plows em- 
brace all of the most improved English and Scotch pat- 
terns, with an almost endless number of mongrels, built 
to gratify the tastes and whims of the mixed race of peo. 
ple who inhabit that country. No patent laws exclude 
them from general use, and nevertheless almost every 
county, and sometimes even township, has a plow in 
general use, embodying distinct features from those in 
adjoining counties and townships. A Canadian plow is 
fully twice as long as an American, and they are con- 
structed to turn a furrow from nine to twelve inches in 
width, and from six to nine inches in depth. They are 
supposed to be much easier in the draft thanthe Ameri- 
can plow, and owing to the great length of the handles, 
are very easy to hold. At many of the State and coun- 
ty plowing matches of this State, plows of a very similar 
pattern, have entered the ranks for competition with 
American plows, and in some cases have won the palm and 
in others have failed. Those who have witnessed these 
performances can fully appreciate the difference that ex- 
ist between the plows of the two countries, and can de- 
termine for themselves in which consists the superiority. 

Plowing matches, conducted upon the most enlightened 
scale, are held every spring under the patronage of the 
county and township agricultural societies, at which pre- 
miums ranging from $10 to $30 for the best specimen of 
work, are awarded, including in the list some hundred 
or more dollars, divided into classes under junior and 


senior departments. These plowing matches, embracing 
as they do some ten to fifteen in a populous county, and 





occurring as they have done for the past ten to twenty 
years, have become instrumental in perfecting a uniform 
practice in plowing, that forms one of the most marked 
features of the agriculture under notice. The peculiari- 
ties of the plowing of our Canadian neighbors, and the 
manner of conducting the plowing matches, will form an 
article for our next issue. E. 


——____——¢ ©. 


Daniel Webster a Farmer. 








We have been solong accustomed to think of Mr. 
Webster as an orator and a statesman, that it may sur- 
prise some to know that he honored and cultivated a 
taste for rural pursuits. The following letter shows that 
in the responsibilities and trials of his later years, he 
did not forget his farm, or cease to regard farming as an 
important pursuit, tinctured a little with poet-inspiring 


pleasures. 
Washington, March 18, 1852. 

‘John Taylor—I am glad to hear from you again, 
and to learn that yon are all well, and that your teams 
and toolsare ready for spring’s work, whenever the weath- 
er will allow you to begin. I sometimes read books on 
farming, and I remember that a very sensible old au- 
thor advises farmers ‘to plow naked and to sow naked.’ 
By this he means tha’ “tere is no use in beginning 
spring’s work till the weather is warm, that a farmer 
may throw aside his winter clothes and roll up his 
sleeves. Yet he says we ought to begin as early in the 
year as possible. He wrote some very pretty verses on 
this subject, which, as far as I remember, run thus: 

© While yet the spring is young, while earth unbinds 
The frozen bosom to the western winds; 
While mountain snows dissolve against the sun, 
And streams yet new from precipices run— 
b’en in this early dawning of the year, 
Produce the plow and yoke the sturdy steer ; 
And goad him till he smoke beneath his foil, 
And the bright share is buried in the soil.’ 

‘John Taylor, when you read these lines, do you 
not see the snow melting, and the little streams be- 
ginning to rundown the southern slopes of your Punch- 
brook pasture, and the new grass starting and growing 
in the trickling water, all green, bright, and beautiful; 
and do you not see your Durham oxen smoking from 
heat and perspiration as they draw along your great 
breaking up plow, cutting and turning over the tough 
sward in your meadowin the great field? The name 
of this sensible author is Virgil; and he gives farmers 
much other advice, some of whichyou have been follow- 
ing all this winter, without even knowing that he had 
given it:— 

* But when cold weather, heavy snows and rain, 
The laboring farmer in his house restrain, 
Let bim foreeast his work with timely care, 
Which else is huddled when the skies are fair; 
Then let him mark the sheep, and whet the shining share, 
Or hollow trees for boats, or number o’er 
His sacks, or measure his increasing store; 
Or sharpen stakes, and mend each rake and fork, 
So to be ready, in good time, to work— 
Visit his crowded barns at early morn, 
Look to his granary, and shell his corn; 
Give a good breakfast to his numerous kine, 
His shivering poultry and his fattening swine.”’ 

‘And Mr. Virgil says some other things, which you 
understand up at Franklin, as well as everhe did: 

“Tn chilling winter, swains enjoy their store, 
Forget their hardships, and recruit for more; 
The farmer to full feasts invites his friends, 
And what he got with pains, with pleasure spends; 
Draws chairs around the fire, and tells once more, 
Stories which often have been told before; 
Spreads a clean table, with things good to eat, 
And adds some moistening to his fruit and meat; 
They praise his hospitality. and feel 
They shall sleep better after such a meal.’’ 

*¢ Jolin Taylor, by the time youhave got throngh this 
you will have read enough. The sum of all is, to be 
ready for your spring’s work as soon as the weather be- 
comes warm enough, and then put your hand to the plow 
and not look back. DaNizEL WEBSTER.” 
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Particaltural Department. 


— 
Fruit Catalogue of the American Pom. Society. 





Transactions of the Second Session of the American 
Pomological Society, held in the city of Philadelphia, 
on the 13th and 14th of September, 1852. 

Through the politeness and prompt attention of Dr. 

BRINCKLE, we have been favored with an early copy of 

this valuable collection of Pomological information, com- 

prised in a large pamphlet of 168 pages. As we have 
already given a condensed account of the proceedings of 

this session, we can only furnish at the present time, a 

brief notice of the contents, reserving for a future occa- 

sion the opportunity of presenting to our readers some 
of the most interesting facts which the report furnishes. 

The excellent opening address of Dr. Brinckle, the late 
President, contains many valuable suggestions, some of 
the most important of which were subsequently acted 
upon by the Seciety. About twenty-five pages are then 
given of the discussions on fruits, which possess great 
interest and value. We regret that portions of this part 
of the report are deficient, and often inaccurate. For ex- 
ample ,the Washington pear, which was adoptedas worthy 
of general cultivation, is not even mentioned; the same 
omission exist relative to the Fontenay Jalousie, recom- 
mended as worthy of trial; and the Doyenne Boussock, 
is printed Doyenne Goubault, making the latter, which is 
but little known and cultivated in this country, a sort for 
general cultivation. Again, one of the members is made 
to speak (p. 84) of the ‘‘ circulation ” of a fruit, con- 
veying no meaning, and again (p. 42) commending a 
pear as being “‘ almost worthy ” of the cultivation it re- 
ceives. These and similar inaccuracies diminish the 
value of the report. Most of the volume is occu- 
pied with the reports of the State Fruit Committees 
from Maine, Vermont, New-York, New-Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, District of Columbia, Virginia, South 
Carolina, Kentucky, Michigan and Iliinois, some of which, 
and more especially that from Maine, possess high merit. 
Col. Wilder’s admirable eulogy, and the testimonials of 
Horticultural Societies, on the character of A. J. Down- 
ing, olose the volume. 

On the whole, this report furnishes convincing evidence 
of the utility, and the excellent influence exerted by the 
American Pomological Society, in collecting, collating, 
and placing before the publie, a vast fund of pomologi- 
cal knowledge, which otherwise must have remained 
hidden or known to but few. We give below the last 
revised list of varieties recommended by this society. 

Fruits worthy of general cultivation. 


Apples. 
American Sum’r Pearmain, Gravenstein, 
Baldwin, Hubbardston Nonsuch, 


Bullock's Pippin, Large Yellow Bough, 
Danvers Winter Sweet Lady Apple, 

Early Harvest, Porter, 

Early Strawberry, Red Astrachan, 

Fali Pippin, Rhode Island Greening, 
Fameuse, Roxbury Russett, 

Summer Rose, And for particular localities, 


Swaar, Canada Red, 

Vandervere, Esopus Spitzenburg, 

White Seek-no-Further, Newtown Pippin, 

Wine Apple, or Hays, Northern Spy. 

Winesap, Yellow Belle Fleur. 
Pears. 

Ananas d’Ete, Madeleine, 


Audrews, Paradise d’Automne, 





Belle Lucrative or Fondante Rostiezer, 


d’ Automne, Seckel, 
Beurre d’Anjon, Tyson, 
Beurre d’ Aremberg, Urbaniste, 
Beurre Bosc, Uvedale’s St. Germain, for 
Bloodgood, baking, 
Buffum, Vicar of Winkfield, 
Dearborn’s Seedling, William’s Bon Cretien or 
Doyemie d’ Ete, Bartlett, 
Flemish Beauty, Winter Nelis, 
Futon, And for particular localities. 
Golden Beurre of Bilboa, Grey Doyenne, 
Louise Bonne de Jersey, White Doyenne. 
Apricots. 
Breda, Moorpark. 
Large Early, 
Nectarines. 
Downton, Elruge. 
Early Violet, 
Peaches. 


Grosse Mignonne, 

Morris White, 

Old Mixon Free, 

And for particular localities. 
Heath Cling 


Bergen’s Yellow, 
Cooledge’s Favorite, 
Crawford’s Late, 
Early York, serrated, 
Early York, large, 
George the 1Vth, 
Plums. 

Purple Gage, 


Bleecker Gage, 
Purple Favorite, 


Coe’s Golden Drop, 
Frost Gage, Washington, 
Green Gage, And for particular localities, 
Jefferson, Imperial Gage. 
Lawrence’s Favorite, 

Cherries 
Belle Magnifique, Elton, 
Black Eagle, Early Richmond, for cook’g, 
Black ‘Tartarian, Grafiion or Bigarreau, 
Downer’s Late, Knight’s Early Black, 


Downton, May Duke. 
Grapes. 
Inder Glass, * White Frontignan, 


White Muscat of Alex’dria 


Black Hamvurg, : 
Open Culture. 


Black Prince, 


Black Froutignan, Catawba, 

Chasselas de Fontainebleau, Isabella. 

Grizzly Frontignan, - 
Ruspberries. 

Fastolf, Red Antwerp, 

Franconia, Yellow Antwerp. 
Strawberries. 


Boston Pine, 


Hovey’s Seedling, 


Jenney’s Seedling, 

Large Early Scarlet 
Currants. 

White Dutch, 


Black Naples, 
White Grape. 


May’s Victoria, 

Red Dutch, 
Gooseberries. 

Crown Bob, Houghton’s Seedling, 

Early Sulphur, Iron-monger, 

Green Gage, Laurel, 

Green Walnut, Warrington, ; 

Red Champagne, Woodward’s White Smith. 


New varteties which promise well. 


Apples. 
Autumn Bough, Mother, 
Hawley, Northern Spy, 
Melon, Smoke House. 
Pears. 
Brandywine. L.imon, 


Manning’s Elizabeth, 


Braude’s St. Germain, 
Nouveau Poiteau, 


Beurre Giffard, 


Chancellor, Onondiuga, 
Doyeine Boussock, Ou, 
Doyenne Goubault, Pratt, 


~aradise d’Automne, 


Duchesse d’Orleans, 
St. Michel Archange, 


Duchesse de Berri, 


Diller, Stevens’ Genesee. 

Jalouise deFontenay Vendee, Striped Madeleine, 

Kirtland, Van Assene. 
Plwns. 


Rivers’ Favorite, 


McLaughlin, 
St. Martin’s Quetche. 


Prince’s Yellow Gage, 


Cherries. 
Bigarreau Mo: treuse de Early Purple Guigne, 
Bavay, Reine Hortense. 


Grapes—Diana. 
Raspberries—Knevetts’s Giant. 
Strawberries—Burr’s New Pine. 





4 
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Productiveness of Strawberries. 





We sometimes startle those not well versed in straw- 
berry culture, by assuring them that (excepting picking) 
a bushel of strawberries may be more cheaply raised 
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than a bushel of potatoes—on a large scale, with a good 
soil and with horse cultivation. Without arguing the 
point here, we wish merely to quote a statement from 
Hovey’s Magazine, of the amount raised on a small piece 
of ground by William Gore, of Frankfort, Me. The 
piece of ground was eleven feet by forty-three, and the 
product was three and a quarter bushels, being 300 bush- 
els, or 9600 quarts per acre. The bed was six years old, 
aud the variety Hovey’s Seedling, a sort not usually re- 
garded as so productive as some others. One hundred 
and fifty bushels per acre is not an unusual crop, with 
fair cultivation; and we can perceive no difficulty in 
doubling the amount by the best treatment. Twenty- 
five cents per bushel before picking, would more than 
repay all expenses, with economical management. 





Fruit at State Fairs. 





The Genesee Earmer. proposes that collections be ex. 
hibited without the names of the owners, but only with 
the numbers of entry attached, till the judges have made 
their awards, in order to secure impartiality. We have 
just been reading the report in the Granite Farmer, of 
the Fair of the Connecticut River Valley Society, where 
this practice was adopted. We are informed that the 
result was quite unsatisfactory—the committees often 
wishing information, and exhibitors usually remaining in 
charge of their articles, statements were made by them 
to the committees, while the public learned nothing as 
to the origin of the collections. We know there is much 
cause for dissatisfaction, but we believe it is as much 
owing to the general practice of commending large showy 
specimens, to the exclusion of those less attractive in 
aj pearance but of vastly superior flavor, which practice 
our most eminent pomologists are not entirely free from. 
here are very fewcommittee-men from whom we should 
expect a prize ona collection of Pomme Gris, Swaar, 
Dyer, or Ross Nonpareil apples, or of Seckel, Rostiezer 
or Winter Nelis pears, while a neighbor should display 
side by side, large and brilliant Alexander or Beauty of 
Kent apples, or Belle of Brussels, or Colmar of Arem- 
berg pears. 





.® 
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Answers to Inquiries. 





TRANSPLANTING TrEES.—A correspondent expresses 
the opinion that care should always be taken that trees 
in transplanting occupy the same position with regard to 
the points of the compass, as they did before. We can- 
not speak confidently of the importance of observing this 
particular in Southern Virginia, where our correspon- 
cent resides; but in New-York, where the summers are 
cooler and much shorter, we have not found it essential, 
having transplanted thousands of trees promiscuusly, 
jn some instances without losing one. 


Pronine Favuit Trees.—Thos. G. Turner, near Rich- 
mond, Va., wishes to know the best time and mode of 
pruning fruit trees, and especially the apple and peach, 
at the north. We take it for granted that he means 
standards for orchards. Apples should be so pruned as 
to form a neat rounded or slightly flattened head to the 
tree, and should be equally thinned throughout, just so 


growth of the branches by crowding. The work may be 
done at any time except in spring, when the sap flows 
freely. The wounds, if large, should be coated with an 
alcoholic solution of shellac. The peach should be pruned 
afew weeks before growth commences, and especial 
pains should be taken to prune down or back, that is, 
constantly witha view to prevent the elongation of the 
branches, and to keep the head ina small, compact form, 
never more than eight or ten feet indiameter. For fur- 
ther particulars, reference may be made to the published 
works on fruit culture. 

Raisinc Hickory Trees.—A Berks Co. (Pa.) sub- 
scriber inquires when the nuts of the hickory should be 
planted—having after two years trial never succeeded. 

The nuts, without being permitted to become dry, 
should be mixed with moist peat, covered with leaves, 
and in this condition be exposed to the winter frosts. If 
carefully cracked in the spring, and planted early, they 
will grow. —- 

To Prevent Insury To TrEEs By RaBsits.—In the 
Oct. No., I see that J. T. Wilson informs the Michigan 
Farmer of the failure of several ‘‘ infallible” preventives 
for the gnawing of rabbits. I think I can inform him, 
and others who wish to try it, of one that will not fail. 
It is this; Take half anewspaper, and wrap it full width 
two or three times round the tree, and fasten it with 
twine. It will last six or eight months, and I have never 
known atree protected that way, tobe attacked by 
either mice or rabbits. For mice only, the paper need 
not be more than six or eight inches wide. L. Farm. 
ington, Ct., Nov. 1, 1852. 





WintTerinG CapBaGeE Piants.—I havea large number 
of cabbage plants, that have now got nearly large enough 
to prick intoa bed for winter protection. I wish to 
know, through your next issue of the Cultivator, the 
easiest and surest way of keeping them until spring, with- 
out being hurt by the winter. 

I wish some one of your subscribers, or yourself, to 
give, through the same channel, a description of the dif- 
ferent varieties of potatoes. The reason is, because there 
are, in this viciuity, several varieties that go by the same 
name. K. Norris. Burlingham, Sullivan Co., N. Y. 

In answer to the inquiry, in relation to the keeping of 
cabbage plants through the winter, we quote the follow- 
ing from Buist’s Kitchen Gardener: 


The plants must be protected in acold frame, cov- 
ered with boards or shutters, removable at pleasure. It 
may be made by any person, merely by taking a few 
boards about one foot wide; stretch them along in any 
sheltered situation, to the extent that will hold the re. 
quired plants of cabbage and lettuces (say twenty feet 
long and six feet wide, which will hold four thousand 
plants, which, after allowing a considerable portion for 
failing, will be enough for a large family.) Sink in the 
ground short posts of cedar or locust at back or front, 
and nail firmly thereto sound boards of oak or pine, the 
board at the back one foot high, the one at the front six 
inches; this, when covered, will allow the rain to run off. 
Throw up the earth close round the outside of the frame, 
to keep the water from entering under the boards or 
among the plants. Ifthey are kept wet during winter 
they will die off, or what gardeners call ‘‘ damp off.” 
In tact, the dryer they are kept the more safe they will 
be. Give air in all clear weather during the winter. In 
severe frost they should remain covered all day, but ex- 





much and no more, as to prevent a stunted and imperfect 


pose them fully in mild weather. Take care that mice 
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do not prey upon them. If they do, take as much arse- 
nic as will lie on a ten cent piece, mix it with a table- 
spoonful of Indian meal, and lay it on a piece of tile or 
board in the frame, where it will be dry, which will soon 
destroy them. 
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Items in Horticulture. 





There are certain isolated subjects, about which we 
often have verbal or written inquiries, and it has occur- 
red to us that we might do some of our readers a service 
by occasionally giving a little condensed information un- 
der these various heads. 


FLOWERS. 

Moss Roses.—These require a richer soil than other 
roses, and a greater depth of earth, and they should, if 
practicable, be placed somewhat in the shade. A full 
hot sun is not favorable. Mulching is fine for them. 

Succession of Flowers.—F lower beds are often a mass 
of brilliancy during some portion of the season, and all 
the rest as dreary asa desert. This can be only pre- 
vented by alternate planting of different bloomers, one 
succeeding the other. They need not be promiscuously 
mixed, but may occupy respective belts. Squills, hya- 
cinths, tulips, gladioli, tiger flowers, lilies, and other 
bulbs, commencing with early spring and extending into 
mid-summer, may be followed by such annuals as Drum- 
mond’s Phlox, Gillia tricolor, Portulaccas, &c. and the 
perennial phloxes, verbenas, and other perenuials. 

Hybrid Perpetual Roses.—These never bloom abun- 
dantly. Their great merit consists in their hardiness, in 
which they excel the Bourbons, and in the beauty and 
splendor of single flowers. The Bourbons and Noisettes 
are generally much more profuse in blooming, but need 
winter protection. The Hybrid Chinas, (perfectly har- 
dy,) although displaying their beauties for ashort period 
only, exceed during that period all other roses. If the 
Hybrid Perpetuals are divested of their flower buds du- 
ring the early part of the season, they will make a more 
vigorous growth, and exhibit their blooms more freely 
later in summer and in autumn. 





FRUITS. 

Grapes for Grape Houses.—The most reliable and 
best sorts, are Black Hamburgh, which stands first, Chas- 
selas of Fontainbleau, Muscat of Alexandria, and the 
White and Grizzly Frontignans. 

Borer in Apple Trees.—These cannot be got rid of 
short of actual attack and extermination by war wea- 
pons. When they have not gone in far, they may be 
punched to death in their holes, but a surer way usually 
is cutting with the point of a knife. To prevent any 
more from entering, an offensive mixture, made by thin- 
ning soft soap with tobacco water, must be applied as 
paint to the lower part near the close of spring. about 
which time the perfect insect deposits its eggs. 

Manuring Trees.—It is a very common but mistaken 
and useless practice, to apply all the manure close about 
the foot of the tree. The roots have shot off a long way 
from this narrow circle, and very few get any of the rich 
feeding intended for them. Others, with more judg. 
ment, but stillerring, regard the circle of the roots as 
large as the circle of the branches, and apply accordingly. 
The circle should be still larger; for as a general rule, 





the roots extend as far as the distance from the bottom 
of the trunk, to the extremities of the tallest or longest 
branches; hence, in orchards, long before the boughs ap- 
proach each other above, the roots below have formed 
one continuous net work throngh the whole surface of 
the field. 

VEGETABLES. 

Caulifiowers.—We have found the Welcheren cauli- 
flowers uniformly the best and most certain in heading. 
Plants sown late in spring, even if destitute of any heads 
in autumn, head very finely during winter if removed to 
a cellar before freezing. 

Striped Bugs.—This insect, which is properly a beetle 
and not a bug, is notoriously destructive to cucumbers, 
melons, &c. There are five or six remedies, some of 
which we have tried, and others not. The old fashioned 
way was to pass around two or three times a day, and 
pinch them to death. This is entirely effectual, but 
troublesome. A later mode is to cover the plants with 
cheap gauze stretched on wire frames. This is sure. A 
third is to place four bricks on edge about the plants, 
and cover with a pane of glass. This, if well done, can- 
not fail to exclude them. A fourth mode substitutes a 
wooden box, open above and beneath, for the bricks. 
A fifth is to fence out the insects by a wall a few inches 
in height, without any covering. This is done either by 
bricks on edge, or by open board boxes. the latter being 
best, as bricks are hardly wide enough. We have not 
tried this, but have heard it recommended as sufficient 
—it may be so where the insects are not abundant. A 
sixth is sprinkling with powdered air-slacked lime, or 
with powdered gypsum, which in some cases has been 
effectual. 








The Home of Taste. 


Give him a home—a home of taste —E..iott. 





My Margaret, our home shall be a home of taste, 

A sunny spot to nestle in amid the “ streeted waste ;”’ 

Though round our door no cool green grass, no cheerful garden 
grows, 

The window-sill shall blossom with geraniums ani the rose. 


Our parlor wall all up and down, for moral and delight, 

Will hang with pleasant pictures—of landscapes green and bright, 
Of portraits of the wise and good, the deathless sous of man, 

And, to teach us love for all that live, the good Samaritan. 


Of Burns, too, and his Highland maid, much loved, lamented Mary, 
And by its side that AGED PAIR whose love no time could vary; 

For love upwelling, pure and deep, from youth to sober age, 

Shall be a light and blessedness through all our pilgrimage. 


A goolly book-case we will store with learning’s precious gold, 
A hallowed temple to enshrine the mighty deeds o! old; 

With a plaster cast of Milton decked, and one of Shakspeare too, 
And when my work is done, my love, I'll sit and read to you. 


Some thrilling tale of olden time—love true in evil day— 
Some lofty song of holiest bard, some gentle minstre!’s lay, 
Or wondrous revelation of science deep and high, 

Or christian theme, that we may learn in peace to live and die. 


And we'll not forget your music, love, the songs so sad and sweet, 
You sang to me with tearful eye in your father’s calm retreat; , 
That simple music of the heart, we’ll sing it o’er and o’er again, 
Aud link our days together still with its enchanting chain. 


Will not our life be happy, love? Oh! yes, for we will seek, 

The spirit of the Spotiess One—the beautiful, the meek ; 

All pure desires and high resolves, all lofty thoughts and true, 
And that which duty bids be done, our ready hands shull do, 


Will not our life be happy, love? Oh! yes, for we will bow 

‘Together at the throne of Him “from whom all blessings flow,” 

And deep in his eternity—beyond the change of time— 

And deep within our iimost soul, possess a peace sublime. 
[Household Words. 
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Mr. Chapman’s Prize Short-horn Heifers. 


These fine heifers, in connection with three of Mr. 
S. P. Cuapman’s cows, Ruby, Charlotte and Daisy III, 
were awarded the first prize collectively at the show of the 
New-York State Ag. Society, held at Rochester in 1851, 
as ‘‘ the three best heifers under three years old, and the 
three best cows over three years old, owned by one per- 
son.” These portraits were taken soon after that exhibi- 
tion, and Mr. C. assures us, that the past year has much 
improved their appearance. 

At the late State Fair, held at Utica, Duchess won the 
second prize for Short-horn cows, being herself but three 
years old, and competing with aged cows. Ruby II, won 
the first prize for two years old Short-horn heifers, and 
Hilpa IV, the first prize for Short-horn yearlings. 

At the show of the Madison Co. Ag. Society, held in 
September last, Duchess won the second prize for cows, 
(Mr. Chapman’s Ruby winning the first, ]—Ruby IT, the 
first for two years old heifers, and Hilpa IV, the first for 
yearlings. Below we give their pedigrees as sent us by 


Mr. Chapman. 


DUCHESS.—White, bred by S. P. Chapman—calved 25th June 
1849—got by the imported bull Duke of Wellington, 55, [3654,] bred 
by the late Thos. Bates, Kirkleavington, Yorkshire, England. Dam 
[Matilda,] by White Jacket, [5647]—grand dam [Hart,] imported, 
&c.—See Am. Herd Book, page 201. 

RUBY II.—Roan, bred by 8. P. Chapman—calved 27th May, 1850 
—got by Buena Vista. Dam [Ruby,] by Symmetry, 166—grand dam 
[Willey III,] by Mars—gr. g. d. [Young Willey,] by York—gr. gr. 
g. d. (Old Willey,] imported.—See Am. Herd Book, page 238. 

Ruby won the first prize at the New-York State Ag. Society, at 
Albany, in 1850, in class of “ milch cows.” She gave, during that 
season, in eighty days, over four thousand pounds of milk, her feed 
grass only. ‘The milk was of good quality, 19} Ibs. yielding one of 
buiter. 

H1LPA IV.—Roan, bred by Geo. Vail, Esq., Troy, N. Y —calved 
9th April, 1851—got by the imported Bates bull Duke of Wellington, 
55, [3654.] Dam the imported Bates cow [Hilpa,] by the Duchess 
bull Cleveland Lad [3407]—g. d. [Hawkey,] by Red Rose Bull, [2493] 
—gr. g. d. [Hart,] by Rex [1375.] 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 


onevecitiillpsiiaiienian 

Osace Orance HepcGes.—Please inform me if the 
Osage Orange will thrive throughout this region, as well 
as it will 250 miles south of this—or whether it has been 
fully tested in this latitude. C. E.R. Scipio, N. Y. 

If we mistake not, our correspondent will find the 
Osage Orange growing on the premises of our friend, 
Davip Tuomas, in his neighborhood, in such luxuriance 
as to convince him of its fitness for hedges in this lati- 
tude. Here it is more or less injured by our severe 
winters; but still, even here, we think it would make a 
permanent hedge—certainly one through which no ani- 
mal would attempt a second time to pass. 














Cuicken Hatrcuer.—In your September No. 1847, 
you advertise the American Chicken Hatching Machine. 
Now that five years have passed, will you please inform 
me whether it has proved equal to the recommendation, 
or whether it has proved of little utility. L. S. P. 
Houston, Texas. 

That the machine referred to. as well asseveral others 
which have been at different times brought to public no- 
tice, could be made to hatch eggs, there can be no 
doubt; but we have yet to learn of the first instance 
where they have been profitably employed for this pur- 
pose. 





Corn AFTER TuRNEPS.—I have an acre of land that 
that has been in turneps for five years. I wish to plant 





the land to Indian corn, but am told that it will not do 
well after turneps. Will you or some of your readers, 
who have experience in the matter, please inform me if 
such is the case. P.B. Otego, N. Y. 

Will some of our readers answer the above. 





Gitsert’s THRASHER AND CLEANER.—Thomas G. 
Turner, near Richmond, Va., who inquires the price ot 
“¢ Gilbert’s Excelsoir Wrought Iron Cylindrical Thrasher 
and Cleaner,” would do well to address the manufactu- 
rer, as we caunot furnish the desired information. 





SuperPHosPHaATE oF Lime.—In answer to Enquirer, 
relative to the benefit derived by the use of superphos- 
phate of lime, we would state that we have sold upwards 
of one hundred tons since May, (manufactured by C. B. 
Deburg) to the farmers of Westchester, Long Island, 
and New Jersey, where it has been used on root crops, 
buckwheat, and gardening. We have received proofs by 
letter, also verbally, from nearly all to whom we sold, 
expressing their entire satisfaction as to the results; also 
consider it superior to Peruvian guano. We have se- 
veral times had the superphosphate of lime made by 
Deburg analysed, and find it consists of the following in 
gredients:—guano, phosphate of lime, sulphuric acid, and 
sulphate of ammonia. As there are many substances 
sold for the superphosphate of lime under improved 
names, we should advise all who wish to purchase this 
article in the spring, to request analyses of the vender, 
and to buy, subject tosuch analyses. Lonoetrr & Grir. 
FING. New-York. 

Capacity or Burtts.—Mr. J. M. Hartan, of East 
Fallowfield, Chester Co., Pa., informs us, in answer to 
an inquiry heretofore published, that he has a native 
bull, now three years old, which weighs 1,348 lbs., and 
which has served, upto the present time, at least 100 
booked cows, that have been considered sure for calf. 
When between one and two years of age, he served fifty 
cows, the remainder since. 











Which is the Best Grass for Meadows. 


Mr. Epiror—Which, of all the grasses, is best for 
meadows? Is a mixture better than one kind? The 
custom here is to seed down with a mixture of clover, 
herdsgrass or timothy and red-top. 

The first season, the clover predominates; the second, 
the herdsgrass; but afterwards the red-top. 

As the former dies out, the ground is left partially 
seeded. It is a well settled opinion, that red-top is more 
valuadle for hay than herdsgrass; and herdsgrass more 
valuable than clover. 

It is my experience, that herdsgrass and red-top will 
produce more hay, even the first season, than if mixed 
with clover, and that red-top is preferable to either. 
That red-top wiil produce more feed after mowing, and 
is far preferable for pastures. A horse of ordinary size, 
has been known to eat about six tons of herdsgrass (with- 
out grain) in a year; though performing very little labor. 
Orchard grass deserves notice. S. Tittorson. Can 
ton, Conn., Dec. 1852. 
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Punctuality in engagements is as necessary to an agri- 
culturist as it is to a merchant. 
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Mr. Colby’s Devon Bull Champion. 


We republish the above portrait, given in our October 
No., in order to correct a gross blunder in the pedigree 
which we then attached to it. Mr. Coisy sent us two 
portraits of his stock, but afterwards concluded to have 
but one inserted. By one of those mistakes which fre- 
quently occur, and which are generally laid to the charge 
of ‘‘the printers,” we attached the wrong pedigree to 
the portrait. The true history of ‘‘Champion” is as 
follows: 

This certifies that ‘‘ Champion,” the full blood Devon 
bull owned by L. H. Corny, that took the first premium 
at Utica in September last, was raised by us, and was 





four years old lest March. Champion was sired by our 
full blood bull ‘* Bloomfield,” and out of ‘‘ Beauty,” now 
owned by Mr. Colby. Bloomfield took the 1st premium 
at the State Fair at Albany in 1850; and Beauty has 
taken the Ist premium at every fair where she has been 
exhibited, viz; at the American Institute in 1849, and 
two other fairs. Bloomfield was sired by Mr. Patterson’s 
bull ‘‘Eclipse,” and out of one of his full blooded cows. 
Beauty was sired by ‘‘ Exchange,” and out of a daughter 
of old ‘‘ Fancy,” which was sired by our celebrated bull 
“Holkham.” §. & L. Huruevt. Winchester Centre, 
Conn., Nov. 138, 1852. 








Fertility of the Ohio Bottoms. 





A transient correspondent of the N. Y. Evening Post 
boldly attacks an article in the October Cultivator, on 
the fertility of certain Ohio soils, and to which he applies 
the phrase ‘‘ empirical quackery,’—in opposition, we 
presume, to what he would term “ scientific science.” 
If we could only read the French and Latin with which 
he has sprinkled his article, we should doubtless find 
them more correct than his English—at least we charita- 
bly hope so. 

The whole object of the article in our October number, 
was to show the importance of rendering the food of 
plants accessible, by meansof well pulverised and mixed 
soils. This view the correspondent of the Post regards 
as ‘‘ calculated to confuse,” &e., and ‘‘ to discourage the 
progress of the farmer,” ke. 


He thinks the atmosphere 
will more easily penetrate a coarse than a finely pulve- 
rized soil—forgetting that it would only enter between 
The air, 
it is trae, would pass with great facility into a pile of 


the coarse masses, and not into their substance. 


containing a good quantity of manure in lumps, would 
make rather a harsh bed for the delicate fibrils of a plant, 
and afford slim nourishment to vegetation. Why do 
chemists pulverize finely all substances on which they 
wish acids to act freely? That it may enter and operate 
on every part at once. A similar pulverization equally 
facilitates the chemical changes which are constantly go- 
ing on in soils supporting vegetation. 

He thinks the fertility of the Ohio bottoms is owing 
wholly to manure dropped by the cattle and hogs which 
feed in the fields after the corn has been husked. This 
is undoubtedly of great value—and much more so on 
such a soil as will render this manure most easily acces- 
sible tothe crop. It is the combination of both that 


makes the best soil. He thinks the eighty bushels per 
acre should be set down forty or fifty, because he has 
travelled through Ohio, and did not learn that more than 
this is raised there. According fully to him strict aceu- 
racy in his observations, he will permit us to relate an 
anecdote. A rogue was arrested for stealing a sheep, 
which he stoutly denied. ‘*‘ Here are two witnesses,” 
said the judge, ‘‘ who saw you steal it.” ‘ An’ very 
well,” said he, ‘‘ I can bring twenty witnesses that didn’t 
see me steal it.” 





cobblestones and unburnt bricks; but this heap, even if 
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Reaping Machines in England. 





Mr. Eprror—lIn the last number of your Cultivator, 
you copy from an English paper a notice of what are 
called ‘‘the most important trials,’ made in England, 
‘‘of the American (Reaping) Machines,” which con- 
cludes with the question— who can yet say which of 
them is best ?” leaving it to be inferred that upon that 
question, no general opinion has been formed. 

If, however, you will look over the reports of the seve- 
ral trials, which have taken place during the past year, 
you cannot, I think, fail to come to the conclusion, that 
the results have sustained to the fullest extent, the 
award of the Council Medal, for my machine, by the 
jury and council of chairman cf the Great Exhibition. 
And for the purpose of satisfying your readers upon 
this point, as well as to contradict the statement in the 
article referred to, that ‘‘The Highland Society threw 
out both, and decided in favor of one of Bell’s,” 1 beg 
the insertion in your columns of the following proofs— 
premising simply, that one of the two trials referred to 
in the article which you quote, was the ‘‘ Hurricane 
trial” by the Cleveland Ag. Society, made last year, 
after I had left England; and the other was made by a 
majority, only, of a committee of the same Society this 
year, awarding to Garreti’s machine, (a prominent 
manufacturer, residing not far distant from the place of 
exhibition,) the lst premium, on account of some sup- 
posed improvements made on Mr. Hussey’s machine, 
while mine was at this same trial * highly commended, 
and considered, by a minority of the committee, equal in 
merit to Garrett’s, and would have been awarded the 2d 
premium, over two other Hussey machines, had one been 
offered—while Mr. Hussey himself, for an exhibition of 
one taken this year from the U. States, was cre- 
dited in the report for ‘‘ much ingenuity in some 
respects.” I have only to add, that, as was subsequently 
explained in a letter by Mr. Valentine, the farm manager 
at the Royal Agricultural College, and owner of the 
Garrett machine, operated in that trial—the waste of 
wheat, as stated in the report of the trial, was, not per 
acre, but on a lot of three acres—the proportion be- 
tween the two machines, as stated, being correct. 


Letter of the Hon. Wm. Miles, M P. 

As one of the jurors appointed to test the merits of 
the different reaping machines, exhibited last year at the 
exhibition, it will be impossible for me to say and write 
more than I did then. I am truly glad that our decision 
has now been sustained by repeated trials. I remain, 
dear sir, faithfully yours, W. Mites. Leigh Court, Oct. 


4th, 1852. 
Albany, Nov. 17,1882. C. H. McCormick. 


[From the New-York Herald.} 


THE RIVAL REAPERS IN ENGLAND. 

We have published reports of the several trials, both in this coun- 
try and in England, of rival reapers and mowers by various agricul- 
tural associations during the present year. The Economist, a Lon- 
don Journal of high character, sums up the more important tests of 
the respective merits of rival machines which have beeu made during 
the late harvest in England, as follows: 

Rearing Macuixes.—We have purposely abstained from com- 
meting upon the various accounts of the progress made in reaping 
cori by machine, until the termination of the harvest should enable 
us to form some estimate of the success of this new class of instru- 
ments, and to ascertain which of the several competing reaping ma- 
chines has proved the most effective. Enough has been done by the 
use of the reaping machine to prove that ere long it will in a great 
measure supercede hand reaping on large farms. Even now greut 
economy is obtained by using the machine, and there seems reason 
to believe that great improvements will be made in the different ma- 
chines now before the public. The following are reports on com- 
parative trials made between rival reaping machines. ‘The first was 





a trial between Hussey’s American machine, as manufactured by 
Crouskill, and Mr. Bell’s original Scotch machine. The trial took 
place on the farm of Mr. Watson, of Keillior, in the presence of a 
numerous party of distinguished land-owners and agriculturists.— 


The award of fhe judges was strongly. in fav o of Bell’s machine. 
* * 


The next extract is from the report of a committee of the Driffield 
Farmers’ Ciub in Yorkshire, in a trial between Hussey’s and Mc- 
Cormick’s machines, in which the decision was in favor of the latter, 
and the following contains their reasons for that decision : _- 

McCormick’s machine is six feet wide, and Hussey’s five ; but as it 
would be impossible always to keep up acutting exactly to these widths 
they conceive that six inches less is all that ean be calculated upon 
and at those widths, viz: five and a half and four and a half feet, and 
the horses moving at an average speed of two and a half miles per 
hour, (a speed which your committee would recommend,) Hussey’s 
machine would in five and half hours cut exactly seven and a half ucres; 
while in the same time, and with full as little horse power, McCor- 
mick’s machine would do nine acres and twenty.six poles. Another 
matter worthy of consideration is, that one man only is needed to 
drive the horses in McCormick’s machine, the horses being yoked 
abreast, while two are necessary in Hussey’s, the horses having te 
draw in a line. McCormick’s machine also possesses another ad- 
vantage in having a wooden reel, which, without any injury to the 
corn, materially assists the man who pulls away the sheaves, and 
gives him a betler opportunity of adjusting their size. But the great- 
est superiority of McCormick’s machine over Hussey’s, which your 
committee have to notice, is, thut the sheaves when pulled off, are 
laid in such a way as not to impede its working so that wo men and 
two horses may move on wninterruptedly, leaving the rest of the 
laborers to be otherwise employed; while in Hussey’s the sheaves 
are left behind, and a sufficient number of workmen is, consequent. 
ly requisite to remove them, so that the maciiive may go on. This, 
your committee need not point out, is a grave oljéction, more espe- 
cially when the crops are much mixed with clover seeds, = when 
it is desirable to let the sheaves remain unbound for a few d ays.— 
Your committee are further of opinion that from the violent rever- 
bratory motion imparted to every part of Hussey’s machine, durabili- 
ty is not to be expected; and that the form of the serrated cutters in 
McCormick’s machine is far preferable to the deeply indented cutters 
in Hussey’s, and that they will not nearly so ofien need renewing.— 
In giving a decided preference to McCormick's, their opinions were 
unanimous. 

The report concludes with the following very sensible remarks on 
the effect produced on the ngricattare laborers, by the increused use 
of machinerydn husbandry : 

As your committee have already stated their opixion of the utility 
of weil constructed reaping machines on the juteresis of the farmers, 
it may not be improper to state, what, in their opinion will be their 
effect upon the condition of that useful and necessary class, the far 
mers’ laborers. They conceive they would be at no loss for argu 
ments to prove that in whatever branch of industry, machinery 
has been the most extensively useful, the condition of the operatives, 
(however paradoxical it may appear) has been improved in a cor 
responding degree. For proof of the truth of this assertion, your 
committee need not go into te West Riding or Lancashire, but may 
confine themselves to a branch of our own industry immediately 
under the observation of every one connected with agriculture . and 
as one fact is worth many arguments, they may call attention to the 
effects that thrashing m: ichine s, drills, and many other implements 
for facilitating and lessening the nec essary operations of ag rie ulture, 
have had upon the condition of the laborer, and we shall find, that 
notwithstanding the immense increase of the laboring poor upon a 
limited surface and their improved condition, that their predicted fears 
of the baneful effects of the introduction of machinery were altogeth- 
er chimerical and unfounded, and that instead of cous.dering them- 
selves likely to be injured by the shifting of severe bodily labor to 
animal or steam power, they are reaping an advantage which, prop- 
erly understood, ought to be hailed by them as a boon as no adven- 
tage can be gained by any class, that will not ulumuately be spread 
over the whole community. 

A third report is of a trial between Hussey’s machine, manufac- 
tured by Garrett, and McCormick’s, made by Messrs. Burgess & 
Key, which took place on the Agricultural Col-ege farm. at Ciren- 
cester. Here also, McCormick’s seems to have been preferred :— 

That, upon examination of the fields in which the crops had been 
cut, we found the work to have been generally well and satisfacto- 
rily done by both machines, but the stubble left by Hussey’s appeared 
in all descriptions of grain, rather the neatest and most even. In 
each case it had been considered necessary to follow with the horse 
rake, which had effectually cleared up all the waste, amounting, it 
was found on the wheat stubble to 2} bushels per acre after McCor- 
mick’s, and 34 after Garrett’s machine. ‘The wheat fields we con- 
sidered to have been favorable for the workihg of the machines being 
generally level and clean, aud to have presented fair average stand 
up crops, in no places much laid, such as were likely to have pro- 
duced in a fair yield, about, probably thirty bushels per acre or rather 
more. The beans, a moderate crop, drilled twenty-two inches 
apart, had been cut principally by McCormick’s machine, which had 
made very fair work; and the small portion upon which Hussey’s 
had been tied was equally well doue in both instances, leaving a 
more tidy stubble than the scythe which had been applied to an ad- 
joining portion of thecrop. A crop of oats of about twenty-five acres, 
which we inspected had been cut by the machines, and the outs were 
lying on the ground. The part cut by Hussey’s appeared the clean- 
est and best work, but we considered either sufficiently well done.— 
We made a careful inspection of the working of the two machines 
in a field of barley, laid down with clover and rye grass. The barley 
was estimated to produce about four quarters per acre on the average, 
but not equal thronghout, a portion being estimate d at five quarters, 
while other parts were but cnly at thre e quarters, the clover being 
regular and very luxuriant, particularly where the barley was |light- 
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est. We considered this crop, from its nature, to be a severe trial 
to the machines, though the day being fine and the clover dry, were 
eae much ijn their favor. The work made by each of them was 
uighly satisfactory, and where the barley stood up, in point of cutting 
everything which could be desired, and, even where partially laid, 
not much to he found fault with. Hussey’s cut the stubble lowest, 
and left it rather the more even of the two; but in more than one in- 
stance during onr inspection it clogged so as to require the machine 
to be stopped, ‘n order to clear the knives, an accident likely, in our 
opinion, to have occurred more frequently, and to have presented a 
serious obstruction, had the crop been wet, or even dew damp. 

From this objection, McCormick’s appeared to be free, as far as 
our observation went; the serrated cutters always clearing them- 
selves, and its delivery was in this crop very superior, as the barley 
was laid out regularly by the one man on the machine conveniently 
in small heaps, with the ears generally upward, while the two men 
who were employed in Hussey’s to effect a lateral delivery, though 
apparently laboring more severely, could not deposit the barley so 
regularly, or in so good a form. ‘The pace at which it was necessa- 
ry for the horses to walk, in order to secure the proper working of 
the machines, appeared to us a most material feature in their relative 
claims. ‘The horses which drew Hussey’s machine, were driven by 
a man riding on the near horse, and were kept going at a fast walk, 
which we estimated at nearly four miles per hour—certainly at a 
speed far exceeding the ordmary walk of regular cart horses; and 
this speed appeared necessary to insure efficient working, a require- 
ment which must be very distressing to heavy horses. We find, in- 
deed, complaints to be prevalent as to this machine, that the work is 
too severe for a pair of horses for the whole day, which necessitates 
either more being applied, or the horses being changed, which of 
course increases the expense. McCormick’s, on the contrary, was 
driven by a man seated on the machine, at the ordinary pace of cart 
horses—say two anda half miles per hour, a rate at which a puir 
of horses might work a whole day, as at plow, and with as little dis- 
tress; for this machine appears not only to be lighter in itself, but to 
work with more ease to the horses than the other, being so balanced 
as to throw a very slight pressure upon the horses’ back, while the 
weight on the pole of Hussey’s is very considerable. We did not 
test particularly the quantity of work done by each machine ina 
give time; though in the accounts recorded by Mr, Valentine, of 
the performances, it did not appear that there was much difference 
in them in this respect, each cutting between five and six roods per 
hour, on the average. We consider, however, that if MeCormick’s 
machine, which clears a foot wider space than the other, is the lighter 
and less distressing to work, it must cut the greatest quantity, mo- 
ving at that steady ordinary pace which we deem not only most desi- 
rable for the sake of the horses, but also for securing the continuous 
delivery of the sheaves with precision and regularity, and that any 
increase to be obtained by driving the horses beyond that speed would 
be dearly purchased. We are therefore, of opinion that of the two 
machines thus tried, McCormick’s has the advantage in lightness of 
draught, security of cutting, and clearing itself under adverse cir- 
cumstances, and in the more convenient delivery of the sheaves. 

The report concludes by stating that both machines possess many 
merits, and ‘are capable, even :n their present state, of doing much 
service to the farmer, but that both are susceptible of very great im- 
provement.” A challenge has also been given and accepted, for a 
trial between Bell’s and McCormick’s machines. Nothing is more 
likely to produce improvement in this very valuable addition to our 
rural machinery, than the active competition which is in existence 
between the makers of the rival implements. 


[From the Sunderland Times of Sept. 18, 1852] 

Reaptnc Macurnes.—Mr- McCormick has been in this neighbor- 
hood, during the past fortnight, awaiting the acceptance of his chal- 
lenge to all other machines tocome and compete. No competiior, 
however, made its appearance. At Fulwell, at the end of last week, 
and at Washington on Wednesday, Mr. McCormick, consequently 
had the field to himself, and the trials were such as to afford addi- 
tional evidence of the justness of the conclusion come to by the 
judges at the recent Durham County Agr.cultural Show, as well as 
the stil higher verdict of the jurors at the great Exhibition. Though 
however, Mr. Bell was not present on these occasions, he was ex- 
pected to come southward shortly, and unless the season were too 
late, or Mr. McCormick gone, a contest was anticipated between the 
American and his northern rival. We see it stated by the Scotsman, 
however, that Mr. Bell’s advisers have advised him not to accept the 
challenge of Mr. McCormick, so that Mr. McCormick is denied the 
opportunity in this neighborhood—probably the only part of the king 
dom in which any field for the purpose remains uncut—of exhibiting. 
on the same field, the superiority of his reaper over that of Mr. Beil. 








Home Embellishments. 


A dwelling house, no matter what the style, standing 
alone, either on hill or plain, apart from other objects, 
would hardly be an attractive sight. Asa mere repre- 
sentation of aparticular style of architecture, or as a 
model of imitation, it might excite our admiration, but 
it would not be an object on which the eye and the im- 
agination could repose with satisfaction. It would be 
incomplete unless accompanied by such associates as the 
eye is accustomed to embrace in the full gratification 
of the sensations to which that organ is the conductor. 
But assemble around that dwelling subordinate struc- 
tures, trees, and shrubbery properly disposed, and it 
becomes an object of exceeding interest and pleasure in 





the contemplation. It is, therefore, that the particular 
style or outward arrangement of the house is but a 
part of what should constitute the general effect, and such 
style isto be consulted only so far as it may in itself 
please the taste, and give benefit or utility in the purposes 
for which it is intended. Still, the architectural design 
should be in harmony with the features of the surround- 
ing scenery, and is thus important in completing the 
effect sought, and which cannot be accomplished with- 
out it. 

A farm with its buildings, or a simple country resi- 
dence with the grounds which enclose it, or a cottage 
with its door-yard and garden, should be finished sec- 
tions of the landscape of whichit forms a part, or attrac- 
tive points within it; and of consequence, complete each 
within itself, and not dependent upon distant accessories 
to support it—an imperium in imperio, in classic phrase. 
A tower, a monument, a steeple, or the indistinct out- 
line of a distant town may form a striking feature ina 
pictorial design and the associations connected with them, 
or, the character in whieh they are contemplated may 
allow them to stand naked and unadorned by other 
objects, and still permit them to fill up in perfect har- 
mony the picture. This idea will illustrate the impor- 
tance of embellishment, not only in the substitution of 
trees as necessary appendages to a complete rural estab- 
lishment, but in the erection of all the buildings necessa- 
ry for occupation in any manner, in form and position, 
to give effect from any point of view in which the home- 
stead may be seen. General appearace should not be 
confined to one quarter alone, but the house and its 
surroundings on every side should show completeness 
in design and harmony in execution; and although hum- 
ble, and devoted to the meanest purposes, asa portion of 
these erections may be, yet the character of utility or 
necessity which they maintain, gives them an air of dig- 
nity, if not of grace. Thus, a house and out-buildings 
flanked with orchards, or a wood, on which they appa- 
rently fall back for support, fills the eye at once with not 
only a beautiful group, in themselves combined, but asso- 
ciate the idea of repose, of comfort, and abundance—in- 
dispensable requisites to a perfect farm residence. They 
also seem to connect the house and out-builddings with 
the fields beyond, which are of necessity naked of trees, 
and gradually spread the view abroad over the farm until 
it mingles with, or is lost in the general landscape. 

If it be necessary to build in good taste at all, it is 
quite as necessary that such good taste be kept in view 
throughout. <A. country dwelling should always bea 
conspicuous object in its full character and outline, from 
one or more prominent points of observation; conse- 
quently all plantations of trees or shrubbery in its im- 
mediate vicinity should be considered as aids to show off 
the house and its appendages. instead of becoming the 
principal objects of attraction in themselves. Their dis- 
position should be such as to create a perfect and agree- 
able whole, when seen in connection with the house it- 
self. They should also be so placed as to open the sur- 
rounding landscape to view in its most attractive features, 
from the various parts of the dwelling. Much in the 
effective disposition of trees around the dwelling will 
thus depend upon the character of the country seen from 
it, and which should control, to a great extent, their po- 
sition. <A single tree, of grand and stately dimensions, 
will frequently give greater effect than the most studied 
plantations. <A ledge of rock, in the clefts of which wild 
vines may nestle, or around which a mass of shrubbery 
may cluster, will add a charm to the dwelling which an 
elaborate cultivation would fail to bestow; and the most 
negligent apparel of nature in a thousand ways may 
give a character which we might strive in vain to accom. 
plish by our own invention. In the efforts to embellish 
our dwellings or grounds, the strong natural objects with 
which they are associated should be consulted, always 
keeping in view an expression of the chief character to 
which the whole is applied.—.Allen’s Rural Archilecture. 


Oe  -~ 


When work season comes, work in earnest; and 
when the play time comes, enjoy it. Have a time for 
every thing and every thing in its time. 
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Cost of the Indian Corn Crop. 


Me. Tucker—A short time ago, vou published in The 
Cultivator an account of the expenses and profit of cul- 
tivating corn somewhere in New-York. I have procured 
from one of my neighbors in the county of Chester, a 
statement of asimilar character. He rates, I think, the 
number of bushels to be harvested too high, though the 
crop will no doubt be a heavy one, and should prefer 
seventy bushels to the acre until the fact was made cer- 
tain, but as he is an old and judicious farmer, be may 
prove to be right. Very truly yours, A. L. Etwyn. 
Philadelphia, Sept. 13, 1852. 

The following expenses are for cultivating 
of corn:— 





nine acres 











To breaking sod, 9 days at B5,......-ecseecceceeeeceseees 845 00 
Harrowing, 6 days at $2.50,......cccscccseccsscccoees 15 00 
ee 2 reer ee 6 00 
PE, SONNE, GET Bags occe ccvccedesncesevecesseen 6 00 
SE Nish das gudeaniersesbebe+sages senssae 3 25 
FN Oh Peeeeee,, BONIS IM Tiles, .o0ccccscccccccssece 1 50 
EE CUNT, TO Fa igs 5 0s 50 60.66 08 65 vesessins 4 50 
Two bushels of seed curn, at 75C., .-cecccceccseccccces 1 50 
Cultivating corn, 15 days at $1.50,......ecsececeeeceess 22 50 
RUN OR, IN OE gs mrs ow onda. 0 2s5euensasens 3 00 
COU GEE GN, TE ON BE FON -g a. 50006000 00005000000 11 25 
SE ONS FEN GE I, « os cheb saeescviacactcseds -+- 60 00 
PAmsine, at S Cts. HOT DUGG s. .6 oo.05 cecvcecsccee cosets 21 60 
Drawing in and. cribbing, ..........cccccesss eesce ae 
Shelling and taking to market, 7 cents per bushel,,..... 50 40 

$266 50 
Estimated Product. 

Bae ee OI, GH OP CURigin oh 0 icin 5 60:6 00.0600. 004 000000 $465 00 

PORES, WOTth OR thE GVOUNG,. 6.06.6 oicccccccvccscs seeveees 60 00 

I, MIs 5.054 +s curesn fables osdsaraeeaanerepaadnanal 15 00 

$540 00 
DG, ic Biron. 6G tiesccntinin vb setsenscbnctins 266 50 
$273 50 


Net profit, $30.30 per acre. 


State Fairs. 








Manytanp.—The fifth annual fair of this spirited so- 
ciety, held at Baltimore, closed on the 29th Oet. This 
society are in possession of permanent fixtures, and their 
exhibition arrangements are spoken of as very superior. 
B. P. Jonnson, Esq., Secretary of the New-York State 
Ag. Society, delivered the address, in which he urged 
the importance of education to the farmer; alluded to 
his recent travels in Great Britain, and the spur which 
American triumphs at the World’s Fair would give to 
invention in our own country, and the effect they would 
have onthe countries of the old world. The show of 
stock and poultry was fine, and all the departments were 
well represented. 

Inp1ana.—The first Agricultural Fair of this State 
was held at Indianapolis onthe 20th Oct. The fair, 
though characterised by the imperfection that marks the 
incipient stages of any enterprize, may safely be called 
successful. The show of stock was good, and some of the 
horses and grade cattle were fine. A variety of imple- 
ments were on exhibition, and Manufacturer’s and Me- 
chanic’s Hall were completely filled. The fair was, upon 
the whole, a good beginning in a good cause. 








Grorota.—The fifth annual exhibition of this society 
was held at Macon, the 20th Oct. It is said to have been 


in the highest degree creditable to the State, and to com- 
pare favorably with those of previous years. Cotton gins, 
winnowing machines, corn-grinding and crushing ma- 
chines were represented in great profusion. 


The ve- 





getable department was one of especial interest, and 
the monstrous ears of corn, fine wheat and large beets, 
attracted much attention. The crops in the State are 
remarkably good, and that of cotton very large. 





American Institvte.—The annual exhibition of this 
society has recently closed. The show of implements 
and new inventions was unusually large and varied. That 
of cattle was fully equal to any previous show. The re- 
ceipts were about $25,000, being 20 per cent. over that 
of last year. Itis estimated that 200,000 visitors at- 
tended the fair, during the four weeks it was open to the 
public. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





BRITISH ELoQquence, embracing the best speeches of the most em- 
inent orators, by Prof. C. A. Goodrich. Harper & Brothers, 
New-York. 

The very best specimens of British oratory are collected, 
arranged and commented upon, with a view to furnish 
models of style and connected thought to the student. 
The speeches of Coatrnam, Burke, Fox and Prt, are 
presented with an introduction to show the circumstan. 
ces of the case, the state of parties and the point at issue 
Extracts are also made from the speeches of Lord Mans- 
field, Mr. Grattan, Mr. Sheridan, Lord Brougham and 
others. The work will supply a want which every stu- 
dent has felt, and its perusal cannot fail to form a taste 
for the more solid and substantial subject matter, which 
is the theme of superior oratory. There is no study 
which has so direct a tendency to draw out thought and 
educate the mind, as the close methodical reading of 
master pieces of eloquence. Pror. Goopricn has ac 
complished a good work, and one which will be duly ap- 
preciated by the scholars of the country. 





Fue History or Romutus, by Jaeob Abbott. Harper & Brothers 


This little volume is written in a style to adapt it to 
the young mind, and is full of interest. Descriptive il- 
lustrations embellish the pages. 





CornELtIvs NEPos, with notes, historical and explanatory, by Charles 

Anthon, LL. D. Harper & Brothers, New-York. 

This familiar friend of school-boy days is out again, as 
good as new—somewhat increased in bulk and well 
dressed. Asis usual in Pror. AntHon’s works, two- 
thirds of the book is made up of notes, which diminish 
the amount of study necessary to master the author in 
about the same ratio. 





Break Hovsz, No. 9, is now issued, in which new 
characters appear. 

The above publications, of Harper & Brothers, are for 
sale by E. H. Pease & Co., of this city. 





ARTHUR’s Home MaGazinz, published by T. 8S. Arthur & Co., Phil 
adelphia, at $2 a year. 

The well known editor of the Home Gazette, has brought 
out a monthly, which is to be composed, to a certain ex- 
tent, of the best articles in his weekly, and is designed 
to furnish choice reading for the family circle. The 
writings of Mr. Artnur are of a pleasing character and 
a moral tendency, and wi!l form the attractive feature of 
the magazine. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 





To Agents and Postmasters. 





We invite your attention to the article on the first page, 
and to the Prospectuses of Tue Cuttrvator, and our 
new weekly journal, Tae Counrry GENTLEMAN, pub- 
lished on the last page of this paper. In these you will 
see the development of our plans for 1853, which we 
doubt not will meet your approbation, and for which we 
ask your hearty and energetic support. 

Notwithstanding the redection in price of Tue Cutti- 
VATOR, we intend it shall be fully equal in merit to any 
of our previous volumes. It will be. considering the 
amount of matter given, the cnEAPEsT, while we shall be 
enabled, we trust, by the facilities afforded by its con- 
nection with our weekly sheet, to make it, if not the 
BEST, at least equal in merit to any of our monthly ag- 
ricultural journals. 

To all who want a weekly journal, especially devoted 
to the interests of country life—to rural improvement in 
allits branches, we commend Tue Country GENTLEMAN, 
which we intend shall combine all the advantages of an 
Agricultural, Horticultural and Family Journal, and be 
worthy of a place at the fireside of every household. 

We are already under great obligations to our friends 
who have labored so steadily, year after year, to pro- 
mote the circulation of our work. They have benefitted 
the public as well asus; and we ask their continued kind 
offices in behalf of Tue Cuttivator for next year, and 
our new work, THe Country GenTLEMAN. The price 
of The Cultivator is now so trifling that no farmer who 
has any ambition or any desire to improve, can refuse to 
take it if properly applied to; and we look with confidence 
to the efforts of our friends, for a great increase in our 
circulation next year. 

We have intended to send Prospectuses to all those 
who have heretofore acted es Agents; but if any have 
failed to receive them, they will please give us notice, 
that other copies may be sent. 





tG To any of our subscribers who are disposed to act 
as agents, we will send Prospectuses and sample num- 
bers, on application. 





(G- Acexts.—We should be glad to secure active and 
energetic Agents for our papers, in every part of the 
country. Those disposed to act as Agents, will please 
address us on the subject. 





Tae Country GextremMan.—We have selected this 
title as peculiarly adapted to express the purpose and 
character of our weekly journal, and our opinion has 
been strengthened by the flattering reception the speci- 
men number has generally met with. While a strictly 
agricultural title is too narrow in its signification to con- 
vey the intention of such a paper, Toe Country Gen- 
TLEMAN is at once simple and comprehensive, while it 
expresses what every man should be, and what most 
men claim to be. The farmer is the true representative 
man of the age, the embodiment of the calm thought 
and sound sense of his time—the true gentleman. It is 


and looked for visitor at the fireside of every Country 
GeNTLEMAN—to the sunburnt farmer in his unpretend- 
ing house, to the amateur in his vine-clad cottage and 
garden of flowers, as well as to the gentleman of leisure 
who seeks in country life, the enjoyment which was de. 
nied him in early years of business and constant toil. 





AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY AT YALE CoLLEGE.—We 
are pleased to learn that Prof. Jonn A. Porter takes 
the place of the Jamented Norton, in the School of Ap- 
plied Chemistry at Yale College, and that the usual 
course of lectures on Agricultural Chemistry will com- 
mence on the 7th of January, and continue for ten weeks. 
Prof. Porter has devoted several years to the study of 
Agricultural Chemistry, both at home and in Europe, 
and we know of no one whose knowledge of the subject, 
better qualifies him to succeed Prof. Norton. 

Persons attending this course are not necessarily other- 
wise connected with the College. It is intended for farm- 
ers, and will be made so plain and practical that all can 
understand and apply it. The subject will be illustrated 
by numerous experiments, including the analysis of soils 
and manures, the process for which will be explained in 
detail. 

Persons attending the lectures have access to a valua- 

ble library of agricultural works, with which they may 
occupy their leisure time. The fee for the course is $10. 
Those desirous of engaging in the practical analysis of 
soils, manures, &c., in the laboratory, may do so at an 
extra charge. 
Facilities ase also afforded to those who wish to pursue 
chemistry experimentally, with the object of applying 
it in manufacturing or mining, or with the design of be- 
coming teachers. For further particulars, address Prof. 
Joun A. Porter, New-Haven, Conn. 





ScrENCE AND ExpERIMENTS.—We are glad to observe 
a determination with some farmers to settle disputed 
points by a resort to acctual experiments, in connection 
with the suggestions of science. Performing experiments 
without the guiding light of science, is like trying to make 
money without keeping any accounts—the man may 
sometimes get considerable sums, but he cannot for the 
life of him tell by what operation he has made it, nor 
how he is likely to be successful again. So, ina random 
experiment, the farmer may succeed finely, but he cannot 
guess which of the dozen operating causes has had the most 
influence; which is essential and which useless—nor why 
he has succeded. It is true, he may find out after re- 
peated trials, like the blind man who goes over a piece of 
ground till he becomes familiar with all its parts, which 
the light of vision would have revealed to him at a glance. 
On the other hand, science not corroborated by experi- 
ment, is but little better, being not unlike that of the 
ancient philosophers, who preferred to shut themselves 
up in the closet, and by profound abstract reasoning for 
a life time, found out what they could at once ascertain 
by a few minutes of manipulation. Both are as needful 
and useful as the two rails of a railroad,—we shoud 
make rather sorry work in trying to run the train upon 
one alone. It is true, we know more at present through 





for such men that our paper is intended—it is for them 
we labor, and we hope to make our journal a welcome | 


! the teachings of experiment than of science; but this is 


because we have the practice of many thousaad people 
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through many centuries, which quite overbalances the 
scientific investigations of the few who have labored in 
the present day. Wait till we have as much labor ex- 
pended under the light of science, as has been done in 
the dark, and the balance may fall on the other side of 
the account. 

University or ALBANY.—It has deen inferred from 
our notice of this institution last month, that the course 
of Agricultural Instruction has been abandoned. This, 
however, is not the case. It has only been deferred for 
the present winter, on account of the lamented death of 
Prof. Norron, and the inability of the trustees to pro- 
cure a suitable person to fill his place. Itis to be hoped 
that a suitable Professor will be found before another 
year, to go on with the course of agricultural instrue- 
tion, and it is the intention of the trustees eventually to 
place this branch of industry on a firm foundation. The 
Law and Medical Departments of the University, are 
now in successful operation, with a most competent corps 
of Professors; and considerable progress has been made 
in preparing the grounds upon which the Observatory is 
to stand, and its completion is confidently expected the 
ensuing year. Efforts will be made to bring the plan of 
the University before the public and the Legislature the 
coming winter, and we certainly hope with success. The 
proposed Institution is worthy of the support of every 
well wisher of science, and is demanded by the age. 


AcricuttureE At Amuerst CoLtiteGe.—The import- 
ance of instruction in agriculture is beginning to be felt 
more genera}ly inour colleges. The trustees of Amherst 
College have made a decided and most commendable 
movement towards the establishment of a school of Sci- 
entific Agriculture, by the addition of two professors to 
the present faculty, viz: Wm. S. Clarke, of Easthamp- 
ton, Professor of Analyticaland Agricultural Chemistry, 
and Rev. John A. Nash, of Amherst, Instructor in Ag- 
riculture. It is to be hoped that other colleges will fol- 
low this example, as fast as suitable men can be secured. 


Locy Arpte.—We have received some specimens of 
this apple from Mr. Cuan es Du Bois of Fishkill Landing, 
of which, though not yet in perfection, we have formed 
a very favorable opinion. Mr. D. B. infurmsus that the 
original tree has been in bearing for forty years or more, 
though its fruit has been but little known out of its im- 
mediate neighborhood ; and that it, with the young trees 
which have been worked from it, have always been regu- 
lar and good bearers. The young treesare of rapid and 
vigorous growth; and he considers it a valuable acqui- 
sition to our list of apples, and worthy of extensive dis- 
semination. 

Som AnaAtyses.—A writer in the Hampshire and 
Franklin Express, published at Amherst, Mass., bears 
the following testimony to the value of soil analyses: 

Mr. Wm. P. Dickinson, of Hadley, had a field of eight 
acres, thoroughly grown over with moss, almost as thick 
and matted as the wool on the back of a sheep, that will 
give a ten pound fleece. The land, of course, must have 
been exceedingly unpromising for any crop. He pro- 
cured an analysis of it by the late Prof. Norron, and 
was told that it was deficient in two or three ingredients 





a long letter, advising how to supply the deficiencies in 
the cheapest possible manner, he paid $10, and was 
laughed at, as commonly happens, when a man veutures 
a step out of the beaten track. He plowed that field, 
and treated itin every respect,as Prof. Norton advised, 
with the exception of here and there a couple of rows, 
which were cultivated as he would have cultivated the 
whole, if he had not been otherwise advised. 

The result is a crop of corn, equal perhaps to 20 bush- 
els to the acre, where cultivated in the old way, and very 
near 50 bushels, where cultivated as Mr. Norvon advised. 
This, I know, all might have been, and yet there be no 
increase of profit, for the extra corn and fodder (both 
more than doubled) might have cost more than they are 
worth. But it was not so in this case. Mr. D., after 
keeping an exact account of the expense, gives it as his de- 
liberate opinion that the increased profit, in consequence 
of Mr. Norton’s advice, is at least $50 this year; and be- 
sides this, he has better hopes for that land hereafter, 
and has, moreover, several fields of similar land adjoin- 
ing that, to which Mr. Norron’s prescription will apply. 
He values the advice much higher than its cost, for its 
future application to @&ch of those fields. 


Frencu Merino Sueer.—Gen. R. Harmon of Wheat- 
land, Monroe county, recently returned from Vermont, 
with about thirty choice French Merino Sheep, procured 
from S. W. Jewert, Esq., of Middlebury. They were 
all young and splendid animals, and were, with one or 
two exceptions, all selected from Mr. Jewétt’s importa- 
tions from France, during the past season. One ram, 
ten and a-half months old, with a very fine fleece on his 
back, weighed 166 lbs. 


SurroLK Pies.—Any person having genuine Suffolk 
pigs, or indeed those of any pure breed, for sale, would 
do well to give notice to that effect through this paper, 
as we frequently have inquiries for them, and do not 
know where to direct our friends for them. 


FounpeErR 1N Horsres.—A correspondent in Moore’s 
New- Yorker, gives the following remedy as uniformly 
proving successful. Add half a pint of vinegar to a gill 
of ground black mustard, and administer the mixture, 
Then put him in action for an hour or two, or until he 
sweats thoroughly. This remedy must be applied within 
48 hours of the foundering. 


Bioopy Murrain.—A correspondent of the Genesee 
Farmer states that the best preventive is plenty of 
pure water and salt at all times, the latter mixed with a 
little sulphur—with a table spoonful of pulverized rosin 
once in three months; and the best cure, which must be 
applied at the earliest stage, is a large dose of rosin, fol- 
lowed with draughts of a decoction of smart-weed. He 
thinks from examinations, that the kidneys are the seat 
of the disease, and hence the utility of rosin. 


‘‘ Milch cows, in winter, should be kept in dry, mode. 
rately warm, but well ventilated quarters; be regularly 
fed and watered three times a day, salted twice or thrice 
| a week, have clean beds, be curried daily, and in addi- 

tion to their long provender, they should receive succu- ° 
which could be cheaply supplied. For the analyses and | lent food morning and eveuing.” 
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McCormick’s Reaper. 


Review of the Report of the Committee on the Trial of 
Reaping and Mowing Machine; at Geneva. 
New-York, Nov. 13th, 1852. 


Mr Epiror—With your permission I now proceed to redeem the 
promise made in my card, published in the Sept. No. of the Cultiva- 
tor, to prove from the facts reported by the Committee of the N. Y. 
State Ag. Society, at their trial at Geneva, in July last, as well as 
as from other facts not reported by them, the superiority of my reap- 
ing and mowing machine over all others in use—the atoard of said 
committee to the contrary notwithstanding. 

This Report—since pnblished in pampiilet form—says: ‘‘ The es- 
tablished principle in machines, in regard to cutting tuols, that an 
acute angle is the most effective on substanees of woody fibre, seems 
to hold good in the form of a reaper knife; this is apparent upon com- 
paring the angles of the several knives, as for instance the height of 
Mr, McCormnick’s knife, from its base line to the apex, is five-eighths 
of an inch, the base being 43 inches; the power required to cuta 
swath siz feet wide, advancing at the rate of 101 feet per minute, was 
5 pounds 31-100 for every inch, in width of the swath. The height of 
Mr. Burrall’s knife, (Hussey’s in principle, and which received the 
first premium as a Reaper) above the base is 34 inches, the base being 
3 inches; in this case the power consumed to advance 103 feet ina 
minute, is 6 pounds 66-100, the swath being jive feet wide.” 

This principle is further explained by tie committee, as follows: 
** McCormick’s machine cuts with knives of a peculiar form, being 
broad at the base, short in length, and having a sickle edge, working 
between spear-shaped teeth or fingers.”? Agu, as tested by the dy- 
namometer, the power per inch of cutting edge required to operate 
Manny's machine in reaping—which received the 1st premium for 
mowing, and for reaping and mowing combined—was found to be 
26} per cent. more than mine, (5.2 and 6.6) and in mowing, 27 per 
ceit. more, (4.8 and 6.1.) And the power required to operate Mr. 
Burrall’s inachine, was still more than tyat required to operate Mr. 
Munny’s, as ascertained by the same test. 

Now I submit whether it would be possible to estab!ish the superi- 
ority of the cutting power of one machine over another, more clear- 
iy and conclusively than is here decided, of mine over Manny’s and 
Burrall’s, by a test that could not err. A patented philosophical prin- 
ciple is introduced into the cutting apparatus of my machine, by 
which 27 to 30 per cent. of the motive power is saved, as demon- 
strated by a practical test, and accounted for in the plain reasoning of 
the report, which is wianswerable! This proved, and all that can 
then be said of Manny’s machine is but so much more for mine; 
and I therefore claim the award made to him, as one made to me, 
and thus to have both report and award in my favor, for with the 
single exception of the particular manner of “ raising and lowering 
it,’’ to effect which its construction is inaterially deteriorated in other 
respects, it is substantially my machine in principle—without my im- 
provement, as explained. 

And here comes the “imposition” resulting to the public from 
such awards, alluded to in my former card, and which will further 
appear hereinafter. A patented machine goes from one of these 
trials with the endorsement of the committe of a State Society, as the 
best machine, without regard to whether the particular feature in it 
claimed as new, or patented, is the ground in whole or in part, of its 
alleged superiority—or what features in it are indentical with those of 
other machines; but the owner immediately disposes of it, or offers 
it, as the case may be, as the premium machine! ‘To meet this diffi- 
culty, it was proposed, (by my representative) to the commitiee, at the 
trial in question, to call out and present tothe public, the claims of the 
different parties entering the lists for competition, to novelty and 
utility; and the proposition was understood to have been agreed to, 
but was not carried out. 

To effect the “raising and lowering” of Manny’s machine at 
pleasure, while progressing at its work, as is claimed, its construc- 
tion is complicated; while as a Reaper, its proportions are forced, 
contracted, and so imperfect as to be next to a failure in every day 
practice, which view, too, is sustained by the following, from the 
Geneva report: ‘“ The delivery is not perfect, owing to an elevation 
of the apron or platform, which rises about eight inches above its 
lowest plane. ‘The necessary consequence is an uneven or disturbed 
condition of the gavels.”? Nor is this raising and lowering, after all, 
of importance, for it is preposterous to talk of the same man, at the 
same time attending regularly to driving the team, and constantly to 
adjusting the machine to the inequalities of the surface of the ground, 
and getting over obstructions in the way, which are often concealed 
from the eye; and the dest regulator of this in grass cutting, where 
alone it is required, is a self-adjusting arrangement, that enables it to 
accommodate itself to such inequalities—as mie is now constructed. 

From what has already been shown from the Geneva report, 
together with the further statement therein made, that two acres of 
grass were cut by my machine tn 56 minutes, and the same by 
Ketchum’s, (Hussey’s principle, which obtained the 2d premium for 
mowing) in one hour and 26 minutes, with a blank opposite to Man- 
ny’s & Burrall’s—(the latter a failure,) taken in connection with 
what is known throughout the country—the world, I might say—of 
the general operation of my machine, I might perhaps ‘ rest?’ here. 

But it may not be amiss to notice a few other points in the 
case ; and first I shall make a further reference to a dgures of the 
report, beginning with Seymour § Morgan’s Machine, for which was 
awarded the third premium (over mine,) and it being perhaps a closer 
fnitation of mine than any other—some evidence of which is found 
in the fact that in a late suit vs. them, for infringing my patents, a New 
York jury found a large verdict in my favor. And as this is a strong 
ease 10 exemplify bowh the character of the Geneva report, and the in- 
jurions results to the community growing out of such reports, I trust 





to be excused for dwelling somewhat upon this case. And py way ! 


of fortifying the judgment of the jury in the case, and so far refuting 
the many misstatements made by these and other trfringers prejudi- 





dicial to my just claims, I must beg leave to make a short quotation 
from the charge of Judge Nelson in the case, as follows: 

‘It is said by the learned counsel for the defence, that, admitting all 
this to be true, just as it has been described, and claimed in the pa- 
tent, that still there was not novelty or skill enough in it to constitute 
an invention within the meaning of the patent law; and some of the 
witnesses called as experts, have expressed the same opinion. 

* Now, as bearing materially upon this question of ingenuity and 
skill, essential to bring out the improvement claimed by the plaintiff, 
it will be well to reeur for a moment to the history of the improve- 
ment. Snebly tried it in 1833 and °34. You, gentlemen, remember 
his account of it; and he said he had been engaged in experiments 
upon it since 1925 or ’26, and had abandoned it. His contrivance was 
to bring the grain to the raker, so that he could rake it off and stand 
on the machine. Hussey tried it, used the same device and arrange- 
ment, and gave itup. The patentee has been engaged since 1834 in 
experimenting and improving his machine, devoting his whole time 
to the production of a successful reaping instrnment, and he did not 
succeed in getting a practical position for the raker on the machine 
until the year 1846 or ’47, and nobody had accomplished it before, al- 
though we are now in the middle of the nineteenth century. These 
are the only persons, those to whom I have alluded, for aught there 
appears, who have ever undertaken the experiment, or to work it 
out, and the patentee is the only one who has succeeded, notwith- 
standing it is supposed to be so very simple, that any ordinary me- 
chanic, laying his eye on the machine, could work out the result 
without the necessity of any other ingenuity.’’ 

Now this trial was for infringements of my third patent, the trial 
for infringements of my second patent, embraced in the same suit, 
having been evaded by the oath of the parties to the absence of a wit- 
ness those deposition had been taken! Since the trial of this cause, 
these parties, through three of their counsel, and several of their tnte- 
rested ** witnesses called as experts ’’—a dozen signers all told—have 
circulated extensively a pamphlet reiterating their false statements of 
want of novelty, skill and utility in all my claims to improvements in 
reaping machines. Of course they will now be believed! 

So much for the character of another of the premium machines.* 

Next, as to the report of facts in relation toit; and here I shall take 
down from the “tabular statements’ the figures representing each 
of the premium machines, as follows ; 
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Having already referred to the great difference in the drafts of 
these machines, in favor of mine, from the figures given above, a 
word only need be added in relation to them. From them it is seen 
that my machine cut the two acres (of grass) in less time than any 
other ;—and, notwithstanding that, from the tables, in every point of 
difference, mine ts found superior to Seymour § M.’s ; the award of 
the committee dircctly contradicts the figures and facts. Again, my 
machine cut a swath a foot wider than Mr. Burralli’s, and 6 inches 
wider than Mr. Manny’s, and laid the grain better than etther—‘‘from 
the manner of delivery at the sidz, a twist was observable’’ with 
Burrall’s. 

But, in one potnt—the quality of the work, and that truly an impor- 
tant one—the figures in the tables show the performance of Burrall’s 
and Manny’s machines to have been better than mine. Upon this 
point, however, there was, to say the least, a difference of opinion. 
Your own intelligent correspondent, Mr. Editor, wrote as follows from 
thetrial: ‘ Hussey’s machine was next tried, and its operation was 
fine, quite similar to that of Burrall’s, dropping the grain behind the 
machine. Neither of these machines (alluding to Burrall’s and Hus- 
sey’s) was furnished with a reel, which may have been the reason 
that it was necessary to drive the horses at arapid pace, too much so 
for all-day work with ordinary teams.’? Of Manny’s, he says, 
* This was thought by some, who witnessed its operation, 10 be the 
best combined machine, or for using both as mower and reaper, al- 
though for the latter purpose alone, it hardly came up to some others. 


* When it is known that it requires all the muscular power of the 
stoutest man, at the same time to collect with his wide and heavy 
rake, and get the grain directly behind the platform, it must be clear 
that it can’t by that process, in heavy grain, be twisted or brought 
round to the side of the machine. It is rather amusing, too, to ob- 
serve how handsomely the “fly wheel” in Burrall’s Machine is 
commented on, as a new and equalising improvement, while the same 
in my machine was unobserved, and which was used in it, perhaps, 
before Mr. Burrall ever thought of a reaping machine—certaiuly, 
before he ever made one! 
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It may not prove practicable to combine these two qualities to the 
best advantage in one machine,’ &c.—and further, that “ one of the 
best machines in the field was McCormick’s—like Manny’s and Dens- 
more’s—(‘ this clever machine seems not yet perfected.’’— Report !)— 
it cut about 6 feet wide, and in execution was not exceeded by any, 
especially in lodged grain,’’—just the opposite of what is said in the 
report. 

In fact, a single trial of cutting a few acres of light, dry wheat—for 
there was neither heavy nor damp wheat cut at the Geneva trial—is 
no test at all of the powers and efficiency of a reaping machine; and 
no stronger proof can be adduced of this, than the fact that in the late 
great trial between Mr. “ Garrett’s improved Hussey Reaper” and 
mine, in which there was 100 acres cut, atthe Royal Ag. College, 
England, the decision of the Committee was in favor of the former 
at the close of the first day, after having cut but a few acres under 
favorable circumstances, while at the close, though the stubble left 
by Garrett’s was reported to be rather shorter and neater than mine, 
the decision of the same committee was decidedly in favor of mine 
in every important particular—and when, ooteriietenilio any sup- 

ed difference in shortness or neatness of stubble, the waste afier 
the former was found to be one-third greater than that from the latter 
—winning over to the support of my machine, the proprietors and 
conductors of the College Farm, under whose auspices the trial was 
made, and who owned the Garrett machine! 

On this part of the Geneva report, I have only to add a word of ex- 
planation, in relation to the particular machine used at the trials, and 
Its partial failure in mowing, of which the committee say, ‘“ The 
construction of this machine is too fragile for useful purposes, the 
knives yielded after a few swaths were cut, needing to be replaced 
by another set; these yielded also. The stubble was left long and 
uneven.”? 

After the established superiority of my cutting apparatus, beyond 
all question, it would seem from this statement my own fault, if l had 
not the best machine; and I have been advised that this was a con- 
trolling point in the case. I have stated in my previous notice in the 
Cultivator, however, first, that delay on the way from Chicago, pre- 
vented me from having at the trial the machine constructed espe- 
cially for that purpose; and second, that in consequence of wider 
spaces between the fingers of my machine than others, loose cobble 
stones on the surface of the ground entered between them, and raked 
the teeth off the sickle—which (stone) should not be found on mead- 
ows—but which liability is prevented by putting the fingers closer 
together. All this was explained to the committee—and apart from 
this, the durability of my machine needs no endorsements of any 
committee. 

In conclusion, I have a word to say in relation to the “‘ unanimous ”? 
report of this committee !—first, that one of the most practical mem- 
bers of it, residing in one of the best wheat districts in New-York, 
who carefully attended the trial through at Geneva, but was prevented 
by sickness from attending the State Fair at Utica, where the report 
and awards were made up, was in favor of awarding the first pre- 
mium for my machine, aud was “ surprised at the awards that were 
made ’’—that some other members of the committee disagreed with 
the majority, but out of deference to their judgment, consented to let 
the report go out as unanimous—that agencies were offered by some 

roprietors of a machine to members of the committee, prior to ma- 
ing their awards, and in one case known to have been accepted. 

Finally, permit me to add some account of the result of the Spring- 
field trial of Reaping Machines, made last summer, by a committee 
of the State Ag. Society of Ohio, by way of further showing the de- 
generacy to which such local trials are fast sinking, and the unrelia- 
bleness of them. It took place on the farm of Mr. Warden, manu- 
facturer of Densmore’s machine, and was couducted by a committee 
of the Ohio State Agricultural Society, at which they awarded the 
first premium for ‘ Densmore’s self-raker,’’ and second for Hussey’s 
Reaper; and for mowing, first to Ketchum, and second to Hussey’s; 
whereupon, my brother (who attended for me) challenged the two 

remium machines toa thorough trial, on a neighboring farm of 
essrs. A. Collins, and H. Shields, near Xenia, where Densmore & 
Co., had placed a self-Raker for trial, to be purchased if approved. 

Many of the citizens of Xenia also united in the call for a thorough 
trial; but finally, Messrs. Collins & Shields were required by the 
owners of the Self-Raker, to decide prior to the day appointed for the 
exhibition, whether they would keep it, that it might be removed if 
not kept—when my brother, to prevent a disappointment to the pub- 
lic, who had had notice to attend, paid $140 cash for the machine, 
and then requested the owners to attend to itsoperation. Suffice itto 
say, that Hussey’s Machine was not presented, (by the Ohio manu- 
facturers of it,)—that the Self-Raker was abandoned by its owners, 
but was operated on the day of the exhibition by Collins & Shields, 
and was afterwards unsaleable at any price; that the exhibition re- 
sulted in a strong report in favor of my machine, and inthe sale of 
it to Messrs. Collins & Shields—and ima notice of the trial in the 
“* Xenia Torch Light,”’? which reads as follows .— 

‘““From the above unvarnished statement of facts, it is quite evi- 
dent that the Committee at Springfield committed a gross error in 
awarding the first premium tothe Self-Raker, the consequences of 
which the public interest requires should be counteracted so far as 
possible, by all fair means. Committees who undertake the responsi- 
ble task of adjudging and deciding upon rights and interests so impor- 
tant, should be admonished by this, to give a more thorough investi- 
gation before publishing their judgment to the rest of mankind. In 
this case, the Ohio Board of Agriculture have endorsed in an official 
and very public manner, a machine which, as at present construct- 
ed, is and can be of no practical utility. This is HuUMBUGGING ! 


If the same opportunity could have been afforded at Geneva for 
bringing the premium machines to a more thorough test, and in a 
greater variety of conditions of the crop, a like result would have 
followed. Doubtless, it has generaily been observed that the great 
trials of the Reapers in England this year, have effectually dissipated 
any doubt that might have been left upon the public mind, as to the 
correctness of the award of the Council Medal for my reaper, by the 





committees of the Great Exhibition—in consequence of the result of 
a partial trial made at the close of the season, after I had left Eng- 
land. As it now is, we shall be thrown over to another reaping sea- 
son for further reaper trials, when I desigu to have my machine in 
the field at the earliest day possible—say on James River, Virgiuia— 
that its superiority may again, as, heretofore, be contested inany tho- 
rough manner, aid that in time to govern sales further north. 

My machines will, this year, be manufactured in a superior style— 
corresponding with its superiority in principle—embracing some im- 
provements in construction over those of any previous year; and ar- 
rangements will in due time be announced, for the supply of the di‘e- 
rent wheat growing sections of the country with the same. Satis- 
fied, from the experience of the past harvest, of the tmpossibility of 
constructing the same machine, both for reaping and mowing, to the 
best advantage, as the width of a mower shou'd not exceed five feet. 
for the ordinary lands of this country, while that of a reaper can as 
well be six feet as less, and where greater speed is essential, a sepa- 
rate mowing apparatus, with iron beam, will for the next harvest be 
sold to order with my reaper, at a cost of $30. Both machines war- 
ranted to operate superior to any others in use, and will be offered 
on trial with any other, the best performing machine, insuch case, to 
be kept by the purchaser. For mowing alone, the machine will be 
delivered at Buffalo at $100. Cc. H. MeCORMICK. 


NEWLY PATENTED 
MOWING AND REAPING MACHINE, 
BY HORACE L. EMERY; OF ALBANY; N. Y. 


UCH has been the condition of the people of our ceuntry, that 

in many portions of it, manual labor has been found inadequate to 

the task of harvesting grains and grasses in proper time and mamier, 

while, in all sections, the cost of manual labor, where to be had, has 
often been too expensive for profitable farming. 

These facts have caused hundreds of thinking minds, for some years 
past, to turn their attention to the subject of substituting other more 
expeditious, as also cheaper methods of effecting the same. 

As the muscular power of the horse is known to be equal to that 
of seven men, while the cost per day for boarding and employing a 
horse, is only equal to that of one man, this source has been looked 
to as the most feasible. 

With what success, it is only necessary to refer to the late Exhi- 
bition and Trial of Mowing, Reaping and Threshing Machinery, un- 
der the direction of the committee of the State Agricultural Society at 
Geneva, where were collected the finally successful results of the 
experiments of years by thousands of minds. 

With all this before us, whoever now attempts the construction of 
Agricultural machinery for the above purposes, must be blind indeed, 
to make an unsuccessful attempt in constructing machinery for either 
of the above three classes of farm labor. 

Therefore, the subscriber, not only having made himself practi- 
eally acquainted with the construction and working of all the suc- 
cessful machines of this class, but having made and successfully 
introduced several valuable improvements in some of the above 
classes of machinery, which have already gained favorable and world 
wide reputation and adoption, flatters himself that he has also made 
an improvement in the construction of a Mower and Reaper of equal 
if not greater merit, than any of his former successful machines. 

As the Engravings, Diagrams, &c., of this new one are yet in the 
hands of the engravers and unfinished, as also diagrams of several ot 
those of other makers of the best standing, it will be impossible until 
next month, to give ita practical and mechanical description, when 
it is the intention to show the leading and important points in it which 
are new, as also to show those of the best of other makers with the 
differences between them. 

It will suffice to say, that while this is the most compact, light, 
simple, cheap, durable, easy working machine—it is at the same ume 
the most perfectly adjustable, portable and easily convertible into a 
mower or reaper, working as perfectly in either form as those of the 
best of other kinds, whether simple or combined. 

The main wheel is 39 inches in diameter, 8 inches face; the whole 
contains but one gear and pinion and that an internal one; it has neither 
crank or connecting rod about it. Ithas a wrought iron knife beam 
formed of two plates, struck up into ribs, and firmly riveted together, 
thus forming a light, stiff, strong and hollow beam, which is sus- 
pended by means of a shaft rumming through its whole length, 
terminating at the outer end with a crank axle and wheel attached— 
the inner end of said shaft being connected by a lever with the driver, 
the beam may easily and instamly be elevated or depressed at plea- 
sure. The frame itself isso suspended upon the axis of the main 
wheel, as to be elevated and depressed at pleasure, so as to secure a 
horizontal position to the whole machine at whatever elevation used, 
thus always having the cutting works in proper position. 

In reaping, a reel is used, and the raker stands erect, face forward, 
and directly behind the center of the platform, and on a level with it, 
with a support about him; the movable platform being on the same 
plane with the frame-work atthe side of the discharge, and at the 
same time two or three inches above the stubble. With the above 
introduction, and the directions and diagrams to follow, together with 
prices, terms of sale, warranty, &c., which will appear in next month's 
papers, the public will have before them the several machines frou 
which to make a selection before purchasing for the coming season, 
and at the same time know what they are purchasing much bette: 
than to be guided by the very impracticably written and published re- 
port of the committee of the Geneva trial, which to be seen and care- 
fully read will be sufficient to satisfy every one of the truth of this re- 
mark concerning the correctness of its conclusions. 

As this is the age of humbug, it becomes every purchaser to look 
well to his dollars before parting with them for that which will prove 
worse than useless, and purchase only such articles as have their 
practical as well as theoretical merits plainly pointed out, or if not so 
pointed out, to purchase only of responsible manufacturers, who are 
willing to back their machines by their reputations and capital, 
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without risk or loss to the purchaser. Agricultural committees, like 
other men, are not exempt from belng humbugged, and the public 
through them ; while at the same time they may be composed of the 
most honorable and respectable gentlemen of our country, as a proof 
of which the published report on ‘the Geneva trial of machinery, will 
be found the best evidence extant. 

For further particulars concerning the Reaper and Mower above 
described, address HORACE L. EMERY, 

Care of Emery & Co., Albany, N. Y.—Dec. 1. 





The Pennsylvania Corn Stalk Cutter, 


| AVING been much improved by us the present season, it is war- 
ranted the best Power Cutter in use for its Cost—and superior 
to any other of any kind at a less price than sixty dollars. By it the 
coarsest of Hay, Straw and Corn Stalks are made into the finest feed 
or chaff at the rate of half a ton per hour, with one horse power. 
Price $28. EMERY & CO., 
369 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


a 


THE LEADING LITERARY WEEKLY. 


_—@——___ 


Over Thirty-one Years have now elapsed since the POST began its weekly round of blended instruction and 
amusement; and never, in all that period, was its success so marked as at the present moment. Possessing unde- 
niably the largest circulation, by many thousands, of any paper of its class in the Union, its subscribers have the 
best of reasons for believing that it stands upon a permanent basis, and that they will receive the full value of every 
dollar intrusted to its publishers. In announcing some of our preparations for the coming year, we may begin by 
stating our continued connection with MRS. SOUTHWORTH. a writer who, in vigor and fertility of genius, is not 
surpassed by any, male or female, in the Union. MRS. CAROLINE LEE HENTZ, a lady whom it would be 
almost superfluous to praise, in view of the general popularity of such tales as “‘ The Mob Cap,” ‘Eoline,” ‘‘Linda,” 

Rena,” etc., also is enrolled among our contributors. 

We are now engaged in the publication of a story entitled 


CLARA MORELAND, 


By Emerson Bennett, Author of ‘‘Viola,” ‘ Prairie Flower.” ‘‘ Bandits of the Osage,” etc. 
And at the opening of the ensuing year we design commencing the publication of the following Novelet:— 


MISS THUSA’S SPINNING WHEEL. 


By Mrs. Ler Hentz. of Florida, Author of ‘‘Eoline,” ‘‘Linda,” ‘‘Rena,” ete. 
This novelet we design following by a story entitled, 


A STRAY PATCH FROM AUNT HANNAH’S QUILT. 


By Mrs. Frances D. Gace, of Ohio, widely known as the author of some admirably written and very effective 
household poems, sketches, ete. 
After this we expect to be able to commence 


THE LOST HEIRESS; A STORY OF HOWLET HALL. 


By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Sournworrn, Author of ‘‘The Curse of Clifton,” ‘Virginia and Magdalene,” ‘‘Shannon- 
dale,” ‘‘The Deserted Wife,” ete. 

In addition to these and other Or1crvat Taxes, involving a large expenditure of money, we shall lay before our 
readers, as heretofore, choice Tales, Sketches, Essays, Narratives. etc., from the English Magazines—such as have 
given the Post a name for the excellence of its selections. 

ENGRAVINGS .—In the way of engravings we present at least two weekly—one of an instructive, and the other 
of a humorous character. 

AGRICULTURAL ARTICLES, Miscellaneous matter, General News, Witty and Humorous Sketches and 
Anecdotes, Letters from Europe, Editorials, View of the Produce and Stock Markets, Bank Note List, etc., etc., 
a also be duly given. 

‘Of course, we shall maintain for the Post the character it has acquired, of being a strictly moral paper—not 
iellsiabauie squeamish and straight-laced, but really and truly moral—such as may be taken into the family circle 
without fear. Advertisements of an improper character shall be, as heretofore, rigorously excluded. 

to CHEAP POSTAGE.—The postage on the Post to any part of the United States, when paid quarterly in 
advance, is now only 26 cents a year. And we trust that the public generally will show their appreciation of this 
commendable reduction of postage, by largely increasing the number of papers taken at the various offices—that 
thus there may be no falling off'in the revenue of the Post Office Department. This will insure a continuance of 
the present reduced rates. 


TERMS.—The terms of the POST are Two Dollars if paid in advance, Three Dollars if not paid in advance. 


For Five Dollars in advance, one copy is sent three years. We continue the following low terms for Clubs, to be 
sent, in the city, to one address, and, in the country, to one post-office. 


‘cas, + 6 eee ell lm tt OU ee ANNUM. 
8 6 (And one to Agent, or the getter up of the Club,) $10 00 

13 " (And one to Agent, or the getter up of the Club,) $15 00 n 
20 a (And one to Agent, or the getter up of the Club, - $20 00 - 


The money for Clubs always must be sent in advance. Subscriptions may be sent at our risk. When the sum 
is large, a draft should be procured if possible—the cost of which may be deducted from the amount. Address, 
always post paid, 


DEACON & PETERSON, 
No. 66 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


(> N. B.—Any person desirous of receiving a copy of the POST, as a sample, can be accommodated by noti- 
Sying the publishers by letter, (post-paid.) 


tG- TO EDITORS.— Mditors who give the above one insertion, or condense the material portions of it, (the 
notices of new novelets, and our terms,) for their editorial columns, shall be entitled toan exchange, by sending us 
a@ marked copy of the paper containing the advertisement or notice. 
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Agricultural Implements. 


STRAW AND STALK CUTTERS—f all patterns. 

CORN MILLS—both of Iron and Burr Stone. 

CORN AND COB CRUSHERS—of Beals’, Nichols’ and Sin- 
celair’s make. 

ROAD SCRAPERS—of several patterns. 

FANNING MILLS—of all the best makers. 

SAUSAGE STUFFERS AND CUTTERS—of all patterns. 

VEGETABLE OR ROOT CUTTERS—of approved kinds. 

CORN SHELLERS—for hand and horse power. 

VEGETABLE BOILERS—of Mott’s and Bent’s patterns. 

GARDEN AND WHEEL BARROWS —of iron and wood. 

HAY AND COTTON PRESSES—Bullock’s patent. 

BRICK MACHINES—of Hall’s and other makers. 

WAGONS AND CARTS. 

PLOWS—of Prouty & Mears, Centre Draft, and Rich’s Iron Beam. 

PLOWS—Eagle, Massachusetts make, and Minor & Hortons. 

For sale at the State Agricultural Warehouse, No. 25 Cliff-Street, 
New-York. Nov. 1—1f. 





Sausage Cutter. 


fb general configuration of thi machine will be understood 
from the engraving above. It will cut one hundred lbs. of mea- 
per hour, and the knives are so arranged as to have a continuous ac, 
tion. The machine, as represented above, is open, but when shut- 
forms an inner cylinder through which runs the cylinder of pegs, epe- 
rating against a spiral of knives. ‘The meat is made finer or coarst 
er, according to the rapidity with which it is fed. Price, wood frames, 
with one set of knives, $5—with two set of knives, $8. Iron frame 
$4. For sale by LONGETT & GRIFFING, 
Nov. 1—3t. No. 25 Cliff Street, New-York. 





Superphospate of Lime. 


HE genuine article, manufactured by C. Deburg, in bags of 150 
pounds each. The subscribers have made a contract for a large 
quantity, and are now prepared tosupply anydemand. Farmers and 
gardeners would do well to call on us before purchasing elsewhere, 
as we are now able tosell for a less price than heretofore offered. 
Every bag is branded C. Deburg, Extra No. 1. 
Nov. 1—¢. LONGETT & GRIFFING, 
State Agricultural Warehouse, No. 25 Cliff-Street, New-York. 





Important to Farmers. 


T is generally conceded by all intelligent Farmers, that cutting the 
food for cattle will save about from 25 to 30 per cent. Bertholf’s 
Oblique Rotary Corn Stalk, Hay and Straw Cutter, is conceded by 
all that have used them, to be far superior to any other, as it destroys 
all hard substances in the stalk, leaving it soft and easily eaten. It 
turns very easy, and is not liable to get out of order, and with care 
will last anage. It has been awarded four First Premiums and a 
Silver Medal, by the American Institute, For further particulars, 
address, (post-paid,) the Patentee, H. W. BERTHOLF, Sugar Loaf, 
Orange County, N. Y., or LONGETT & GRIFFING. 25 Cliff St., 
New-York, who are agents. Patent Rights forsale. Nov. 1—3t. 


~~ ———— ———_. -—— - — — +--+. 


EMERY & CO.’s 


Improved Horse Power. Thrashers and Separators. 


HE undersigned have been appointed sole agents for the sale of 
Emery’s new patent Improved Horse Power, Thrashers and 
Separators in the city of New-York. The State Agricultural Ware- 
house is the only Depot where this superior power can be had. As 
many powers are represented as Emery’s patent, to avoid impositions, 
be careful to observe that the name of Emery & Co., is cast in full 
on every link of chain and the whee) hub. 
LONGETT & GRIFFING. 
25 Cliff street, New-York. 





July 1—tf. 





For Sale. 

NE of the most desirable farms in the Chenango Valley, 2 miles 
from the village of Oxford, containing 220 acres—river flai— 
grain land, pasture, woodland, and orcharding. <A large and conve- 
nient dwelling house, two large barus, with sheds and out-houses— 
watered by the Chenango River—a creek on which there isa saw 
mill, and by never failing springs. On it are more than 700 rods of 
stone wall. Persons wishing to purchase are desired to look at the 
crops and stock or the farm. Enquire of JOHN TRACY, Oxford, 

my. ¥. Oct. 1, 1852—31. 





ANDRE LEROY, Nurseryman at Angers, France, 


ONORARY and Corresponding member of the principal Horti- 
cultural Societies of the United States, and of Europe, begs 
leave to inform his friends, and all the nurserymen of the Union in ge- 
neral, that he has made large preparations, and has now on hand acon- 
siderable stock of all the finest Evergreen Seedlings, Roses, Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees, &c., &c., most suitable for the American 
markets. The experience of several years of putting up large or- 
ders for the United States, enables him to flatter himself that he has 
now all the necessary knowledge to give full satisfaction, and to as- 
sure the delivery in good order, of all the trees, &c., ordered. 

_He also begs to inform all nurserymen who have not already re- 
cived the Supplement for 1852, to his Catalouge of 1851, that it can 
be obtained free of any charge, at his agent’s office, M. Ed. Bossange, 
138 Pearl-Street, New-York, who will also attend to forward all or- 
ders sent to him, and to pass through the custom house, and to reship 
all goods ordered, without any delay, and with the greatest care. 

Address M. ANDRE LEROY, Angers, France, 
Care of M. Ep. BossancE, 138 Pearl-Street, N. Y. Oct. 1—3t. 


United States Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
No. 197 Water Street, New-York. 


HE subscribers solicit the attention of the public to the large and 
varied assortment of Agricultural and Horticultural Implements 
Field and Garden Seeds which they have constantly on hand, an 
offer for sale at the lowest prices and on the besi terms. 
Aug. 1—tf. JOHN MAYHER & CO. 


Hay and Straw Cutters, 


F all styles and sizes, for cutting Hay, Straw, or Cornstalks; for 
sale at the United States Agricultural Warehouse and Seed 
Store, No. 197 Water Street, N. Y. JOHN MAYHER & CO. 
Sept. 1—tf. 








Super Phosphate of Lime, 
OR farming purposes, put up in bags of 150 lbs. each. For sale 


by JOHN MAYHER & CO. 
Sept. 1—1f. No. 197 Water Street, New-York. 


Horse Powers, Threshers and Separators. 
Endless Chain Powers 


F all kinds ever made, for one and two horses, also cast iron 
Sweep Powers, for one to four horses. Threshers and Separa- 
tors to match the above. JOHN MAYHER & CO., 
United States Agricukural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
Sept. 1—tf. No. 197 Water Street, New-York. 


Seed Wheat. 


OLDEN Australian, Mediterranean, White Flint,Canada, Black 
Sea, Soul's, in bags or barrels. For sale at the United States 
Agvicultnral Warehouse and Seed Store, No. 197 Water Street, 
New-York. JOHN MAYHER & CO. 
Sept. 1—tf. 











A Farmer and his Wife 
ANTED, to take charge of a Dairy Farm in the town of Rye 


Apply to JOHN C. JAY, Rye, Westchester Co., N. Y. 
Nov. 1, 1852—31.* 
Albany Drain Tile Works. 
No 60 Lancaster Street-— West of Medical College, Albany. 


HE subscriber has now on hand, Draining Tile of the following 
descriptions. Prices reduced. 


Horse SxHoe Te. 





54 inch Rise, or 44 inch Calibre,........... $15°00 pr. 1000. 

4 ” oP ery sa. * 

3 e Pt shane fae 3o: © 
Sok TILE. 

4} inch Rise, or 3} inch Calibre,........e $18 00 pr. 1000. 

Boe Be oe asta es 1200 « 


Thesz Tile are over one foot in length, and are so formed as to ad- 
mit water atevery joint, draining land from 12 to 20 feet each side of 
the drain—being the cheapest and most durable article used. 

Tile sufficiently large fordrains around dwellings, at $4 and $8 pr. 
100 pieces. Orders from a distance will receive prompt attention. 

Albany, April 1, 1852—1f. JOHN GOTT. 








New and Important Insurance. 


Northern N. York Live Stock Ins. Co., Plattsburgh, N. Y. 


| ee og by the Legislature of the State of New-York 
July. 1851. Horses, Cattle, and all kinds of Live Stock insured 
against Death, by the combined risks of Fire, Water, Accidents, Dis- 
eases, &c CAPITAL, $50,000. 
GEORGE MOORE, Plattsburgh, See’y. 
I. C. Mix, Fort Ann, Gen. Agent. 
October 13, 1851. 
This company are now organized and ready to receive applica- 
tions for insurance. It is confidently believed that the owners of va- 
luable animals will avail themselves of the advantages offered by this 
mode of protection. _ If fire, life and marine insurances are proper 
and expedient, so is live stock insurance: the reasons for insurance 
are equally applicable to all. 
For terms please apply to Company’s Ageuts. 
Plattsburgh, July 1—tf. 


THE OHIO FARMER, 
AND MECHANIC’S ASSISTANT, 
Edited and Published in Cleveland Ohio, by Thomas Brown, 


FAMILY Newspaper, devoted to Agriculture, Horticulture, 
Mechanic Arts, Literature Domestic Economy, Social Improve- 
ment, and General Intelligence. 

The Wholesale and Retail Prices of all the leading articles bought 
and sold in the NEW-YORK, CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI and 
PITTSBURGH Markets. are also accurately reported each week. 

The FarRMeER is one of the largest, and is acknowledged by all who 
are acquainted with it, to be one of the best Agricultural Newspa- 
pers in the United States. 

Sample Copies will be sent to any part of the United States, if the 
request be made of the Publisher, by letter, post-paid 

TerRMs.—Single Subscribers $2.00. Clubs of two or more, $1.50 
each—invariably in advance. 

A limited number of advertisements will be inserted in the Farmer 
at the rate of $1.00 per square, (ten lines or less,) for the first inser- 
tion, and fifty cents for each subsequent insertion. 

THOs. BROWN, Publisher, 
Merchant’s’ Exchange, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Nov. 1, 1852—3t 
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Che Country Gentleman, 


A Journal for the Farm, the Garden, and Fireside. 





Tue publisher of ‘THe Cuttivator,”’ having, since the death of 
Mr. Downing, disposed of “ ‘The Horticulturist,’’? has determined to 
carry into effect a project he has had for some years in contemplation, 
of establishing a WEELY JoURNAL, in connection with “ The Culti- 
vator,’’ to be devoted to the cause of Agriculture and the Rural Arts 
generally. In pursuance of this plan, he has issued a specimen 
number. Theregular publication of the Country GENTLEMAN will 
be commenced on the first Thursday of January, 1853, and its scope 
will embrace: 

I. Tuk Farm—Including—1. The Principles of Cultivation, the 
Preparation of the Soil, and the most approved methods of Cul- 
ture, of all the Crops grown in this country.—2. The Manufac- 
ture, Preservation, and Application of Manures.—3. The Descrip- 
tion and Illustrative Drawings of all Implements and Machines 
requisite for the Farmer’s use.—4. The Breeding, Rearing and Man- 
agement of all the Domestic Animals, with Engravings of the differ- 
ent breeds. 

Il. Tue GarRDEN AND THE OrcHaRD —1. Descriptions will be 
given of all the Fruits, of the differeut varieties, suited to the vari- 
Ous sections of the country, together with the best modes of Propaga- 
tion and Cultivation —2. Select Lists and Descriptions of FLowERs, 
SaRvss and TREES, suitable for large and smal! places, with direc- 
tions for their Culture.—3 Special attention will be given to the pro- 
ducts of the KitcHEN GARDEN, a department hitherto too much 
neglected, as there are many plants highly desirable for the table, 
which have not come into general culture. 

Il. THe FirestpE.—This department will be of a miscellaneous 
character, embracing every variety of instructive and entertaining 
subjects, such as Historical, Geographical, and Biographical Notes, 
Literature, Natural Science, ‘Tales, Poetry, &c., consisting of origi- 
ual articles and selections of a high order. 

IV. Recorp oF THE TimEs.—Under this head will be given a con- 
cise and systematic abstract of the News of the Week, embracing 
briefly every thing of general interest to country residents. 

V. Propuce Market.—Great efforts will be made to render this 
department full and complete, and particularly valuable to the Farmer 
and Produce Dealer. <A careful synopsis of the prices of Produce, 
Wool, Live Stock, &e., at the leading markets, will be given, as 
well as the condition of the crops in the different sections of the coun- 
try, &c. 

It will be the aim of the publisher to make the paper attractive and 
elegant in its typography and illustrations, choice and select in its 
contents—to make it indispensable to the Farmer, and desirable to 
every one who has a rod of ground to cultivate, or a home to beau- 
tify—and by devoting its columns to IMPROVEMENT IN AGRICULTURE, 
ELEVATION IN CHARACTER, AND REFINEMENT IN TASTE, to render 
the Country GENTLEMAN the standard in its sphere. 

TERMS.—The Country Gentleman will be printed in quarto form, 
each number consisting of sixteen pages, and forming an anuual voi- 
ume suitable for binding, of 832 pages, at ‘Two DoLLaRs per year 
when paid in advance, or $2.50 if not paid in advance. 

Albany, Nov., 1852. LUTHER TUCKER. 








THE CULTIVATOR: 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 


Agriculture, Horticulture, and Domestic Economy. 





THE PRRICE REDUCED TO FIFTY CENTS A YEAR. 





As the proprietor will next year issue ‘' Tue CuLtrvator ” in con- 
nection with the weekly Journal announced above, he will be ena- 
bled to reduce its price to Firtry Cents a YEAR, while he will have 
it in his power to give increased interest and value to its pages, from 
the fact that its contents will consist of the choicest articles which 
appear in the weekly paper during the month. There will be no 
change m its character. Its object—‘‘ To IMPROVE THE Sort AND 
THE Minn ’’—will be the same asheretofore. ‘The only alteration will 
be in the pricee—a change which will procure for it, he has reason to 
believe, a greatly extended circulation, and consequent increase of 
usefulness. Certainly this will be the effect, if those who have here- 
tofore so kindly extended to it their aid, shall act with their accus- 
tomed energy in procuring subscriptions for 1853. 

In calling upon our friends to renew their efforts in behalf of the 
next year’s Cultivator, we beg to assure them, that, while its price is 
so greatly reduced, we intend to make it equal in value to any fol- 
ume that has preceded it; and we solicit for it, not only the good will 
of its friends, but their energetic efforts to greatly extend its circula- 
tion. The price hereafter will be as follows : 

Single copies, Fifty Cents—Eight copies $3—any larger number 
at the same rate. 

Will our AGENTs, to Whom we are already under so many obliga- 
tions, take hold of the work in earnest? Many have already assured 
us, that with this reduction of price, they could more than double 
their subscriptions for next year, and we trust that this will prove 
true with all our agents. LUTHER TUCKER. 

Albany, N. Y., Nov., 1852. 





Trees, Plants and Shrubs 


QHOULD be transplanted South in the fall. Orders supplied from 
kK the best nurseries, at their prices. A. B. ALLEN & CO., 


Oct. 1, 1852—tf. 189 and 191 Water st., New-York. 





Superphosphate of Lime. 


HE only chemically pure Superphosphate of Lime, is manufac- 
tured by the subscriber, who has proofs of its being the best, from 
the fact of its having been tried by the farmer, by the side of the im- 
proved, asso termed, and likewise by analysis. The subscriber’s 
long experience in Europe, in the peculiar manufacture, leads him to 
flatter himself, that he stands unequaled as a maker, and would sug- 
gest to the agriculturist the propriety of trying the effect of the No. 1 
Superphosphate of Lime, before giving credence to the puffing 
of the writer of a journal who apparently takes much pains to int- 
midate the farmer from purchasing any but the improved, as others 
in the market for sale are spurious. Had not his advertisement been 
so glaringly misstated, and so completely groundless, and certainly 
calculated, to a certain extent, to prejudice materially the minds of 
those not conversant with the facts, and the true merits of the case, 
it would not have been deemed important to have replied, having up 
to the present time strictly avoided advertising, preferring to give it 
time toestablish its own reputation. As amanure, I am induced now 
to say something, in fact, more so from the express wishes of some of 
the gentlemen who have tried the effects, and feel highly pleased with 
the results; and my statemets herein contained can be corroborated. 
The principal object in now*Biving publicity, is to inform the farmers 
in general, that this is the best article offered as a fertitizer, the effect 
of which can only be preved by atrial. Branded as follows, in bags 
of 150 lbs. each:—“ C. B. DE BURG, No. 1 Superphosphate of Lime. 
Keep dry.” Dec. 1. 


_Clarke’s Excelsoir Milk Churn, 


| horse-power, can be made of any good iron-hooped cask or 
barrel. The dash-board, or cross-bar and ventilating funnels, 
are set on the irons or fixed tubes, on which the barrel revolves. 
Prices for next season: The Crank Churn, $2.50 to $10; irons for 
the Milk Churn, $1 per sett. The Excelsoir Churn is perfectly 
adapted to the wants of the dairymen, who, by applying early, can 
have the size they wish. Agents wanted to sell State and county 
riglits. Apply to GEO. B. CLARKE. 
Leonardsville, N. Y., Dee. 1, 1852 —11* 








A First Class Dairy Farm for Sale, 


N Y farm of 320 acres, four miles south of the village of Oxford, 
i Chenango county, N. Y., and near the Chenango Canal. 250 
acres are under high cultivation, durably fenced, and well and per- 
manently watered. ‘The remainder is well timbered. It has a large 
two story mansion, five large barns, and sheds and out houses, in 
good repair. The soil is deep and of superior quality. It is admira- 
bly adapted for a dairy, or for grazing and grain; has a fine orchard 
of choice grafted fruit; and for profit, health, and beauty of location, 
cannot be surpassed. It is fully supplied with farming tools, and 
about fifty head of cows and young stock, all or any of which may 
be had with the farm. The New-York and Erie Railroad furnishes 
ample facilities for forwarding produce to the New-York market at 
all seasons, and the route of the contemplated Albany and Binghamp- 
ton railway, passes within afew miles of the farm. The farm can be 
conveniently divided. Price low—title perfect. Terms most easy. 
G. VAN DER LYN, 


May 1, 1852—tf. Oxford, N. Y. 





Valuable Farm for Sale. 


HE subscriber offers for sale four hundred and fifty acres of land, 

deing a part of his homestead. and comprising two hundred acres 

of as desirable land as any in Addison county—lying on the main 

road four miles north of Vergennes on the border of Lake Champlain, 

and one mile from the Railroad Station. It is under good cultivation, 

and furnished with commodious buildjngs. The remaining 250 acres 

is wood land; a portion of it covered with a heavy growth of hem- 

lock and other valuable timber, aud the remainder with the best quality 

of wood for fuel. The property will be sold together or in parcels. 
Postpaid inquiries promptly responded to. 

ROW’D T. ROBINSON, 
Aug. 1—tf. Ferrisburgh, Addison co., Vt. 


New-York Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store. 


j E have constantly on hand, the most extensive assortment of 

the best and latest improved Agricultural and Horticultural Im- 

plements, and Field and Garden Seeds, ever offered for sale in the 

United States, embracing every Implement, Machine, or Seed desi- 

rable for the Planter, Farmer, or Gardener. Also Guauo, Bone 

Dust, Poudrette, Plaster of Paris, and Super Phosphate of Lime. 
Durham, and other improved breeds of Cattle and Sheep. 
A. B. ALLEN & CO. 

Nov. 1, 1852—tf. 189 and 191 Water St., New-York. 











Superphosphate of Lime. 


HE GENUINE ARTICLE, manufactured by Professor Mapes, 
also C. Deburg’s No. 1—with printed directions for the'r nse, in 
bags of 150 pounds each. Farmers and Gardeners will «i. “ell to 
apply to us, as we keep none but the genuine unadulterated ari.cle. 
A. B. ALLEN & CO., 189 and 191, 
Water-st., New-York 
Oct. 1—tf. 








THE CULTIVATOR 
Is published on the first of each month, at Albany, N. Y., by 
LUTHER TUCKER, PROPRIETOR. 


Fifty Cents per Annum—Eight Copies for Three Dollars, 
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